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CHAPTER IV. NIGHT AND MORNING 
WATCHES. 


Mr. Date did not trouble himself to 
take a last look at the patient, before he 


BOOK I. 


jj retired to his comfortable bedroom. He | 
had done enough, he considered, in the | 
way of attention to his unfortunate com- | 


| panion, to establish his character for good 
nature, and win golden opinions from the 
inmates of the very eligible family man- 
sion into which he had found his way in 
an agreeable fashion, far beyond his ex- 
pectations. Those expectations had not 
{| been at all precise. Mr. Dale had simply 
obeyed an instinct, when he declared his 


intention of relinquishing his seat on the | 


} coach, and staying to see the unlucky | 
‘passenger through his mishap. Some- 
body had come out of the gate of a very 
nice-looking place, and helped to lift up 
the fallen man, and that somebody had 
said he would have the sufferer conveyed 
to his house; for reasons of his own, Dale 
wished to go whithersoever Randall went, 
and he found it unexpectedly easy to carry 
out that wish. He was accepted in the 
frankest spirit of hospitality ; he found the 
house charming, and its material advan- 
3| tages decidedly increased by the presence of 
a very pretty girl. Altogether, this was an 
accidental acquaintance which he would do 
well to cultivate. He was no believer in 
Providence, or he might have thought him- 

self specially favoured in the present con- 
| juncture of events, but he had a gambler’s 
notions about “luck,” and here was a 
stroke of it, if it should not mean any 

















more than pleasant quarters for a few days, 


and the chance of ingratiating himself /}: 


with people who lived in the smile of for- 
tune—a chance which did not offer itself 
to Mr. Dale so often as he could have 
wished. 

Mr. Dale’s reverie, however, included 
subjects of other and deeper moment, 
and it did not last long. 
he rose from the couch on which he had 
thrown himself, and, opening the door of 
his room, looked out into the corridor. 
The lights had been extinguished, and all 
was profoundly quiet. He shut and locked 
the door; placed the key so as to inter- 
cept any possible impertinent observation 
through the keyhole, half sneeritig at the 
uncalled-for precaution as he did so ; care- 
fully cleared the writing-table of blotter, 
paper-case, inkstand, and candlesticks, and 
removed its cover. After these prepara- 
— he approached the wall where the 

two portmanteaus stood, and lifted the 
larger—that which bore the initials E. R. 
—on to the writing-table. 

When he had done this, he paused for 
a moment, considering the action he was 
about to commit in all its bearings, like 
a sensible man. 

“ He had it in gold, three days ago,” he 
thought; ‘and if he did not convert it into 
paper, or do any confounded commercial 
dodge with it—and nothing could be more 
unlikely—it’s here now. At least, I'll 
make sure. If he lives, there’s no harm done, 
and I’m no wiser than I was before ; but if 
he dies, as nobody else will know anything 
about it—unless I’m deuced unlucky, and 
he recovers enough of his senses to give 
directions—I shall be a good deal better off 
than I was before. And even if the worst 
came to the worst ’—what an evil smile 
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that was that crossed his face !—“ and 
he did recover enough to give directions, 
the odds are that he would give them to 
me. I’m not much of a friend, and he 
does not so consider me, but I’m more of 
a friend than anyone else about him here 
is, and if he’s dying, he’ll want to cling 
to some one; they always do, these feeble 
people like Randall.” 

The portmanteau with the initials E. R. 
upon it was a solid article, in good condi- 
tion, and secured by two straps, which 
Mr. Dale unbuckled. He then narrowly 
inspected the lock, fearing it might be of 
the spring or patent order, calculated to 
confound an uninitiated operator; but it 
was quite simple and ordinary, and a key 
which Mr. Dale extracted from his waist- 
coat-pocket opened it readily. 

He raised the upper compartment, laid 
it noiselessly back upon the table, and 
proceeded to turn over the contents of 
the lower with a slow and careful touch. 
For some minutes his inspection produced 
no remarkable results; the ordinary ar- 
ticles of a man’s dress presented them- 
selves. In one corner there was a soft 
leather case with an elastic strap and a 
brass clasp. This Mr. Dale withdrew, 
opened, and searched. Its contents were 
totally uninteresting. A little packet 
wrapped in silver paper, and stowed away 
in a pocket of the case, contained merely 
some fragments of a fan; broken pieces 
of some lusciously-scented Indian wood, 
whose perfume hung about the papers 
which formed its other contents. Not one 
of these papers was in a man’s handwriting: 
they were old letters from a woman, ad- 
dressed to Edward Randall at several 
places, and the signature, at which Dale 
looked in the case of ten or twelve, until 
he was satisfied they were all written 
by the same person, was of a mysterious 
kind. 

“The letters are ancient history,” he 
muttered sneeringly, “and the writer 
adopted the hieroglyphic style, it seems. 
Signs herself neither by name nor initial, 
but with a crabbed bit of stiff drawing, 
like the branch of a prim, meagre tree. 
These mean nothing.” He replaced the 
letters in the case, and the case where he 
had found it. 

There was nothing in the lower com- 
partment to satisfy Mr. Dale’s curiosity. 
He proceeded to examine the upper, in 
which there was a quantity of linen closely 
packed. He pressed the layers of shirts 
down firmly but cautiously, and detected 





a less yielding substance somewhere among 
them, under his hand. With the lightest 
possible touch he sought for this, and with- 
drew it from its hiding-place. The object 
proved to be a small flat tin box, like a 
painter’s colour-box, unsecured in any way. 
It felt heavy, and Mr. Dale handled it with 
a nod of satisfaction. 

“Here we are at last,” he said to him- 
self, as he raised the lid and looked ap- 
provingly on six rows of golden sovereigns, 
piled several deep in symmetrical lines, on 
a lining of green baize, and completely fill- 
ing the box. 

“By no means a bad haul for a small 
place, and a not very enterprising society ;” 
so ran Mr. Dale’s thoughts, as he counted 
the sovereigns on the topmost lines, and 
removed one little pile to satisfy himself 
of the depth of it. ‘‘ The fools who dropped 
the two hundred cannot complain, either, 
that he won and he rode away, for he 
told them plainly enough it was his last 
night at the table. He has been a gentle- 
man in his time, this Randall; has seen 
better days, as they call it; but he has 
either been burning the candle at both 
ends, in a strong draught too, or he never 
had a decent constitution, to be in the state 
he’s in. If he has got fever, it’s fever on 
the top of consumption, and I’m not doctor 
enough to know whether that is likely—I 
suppose this man here knows what he is 
about. Anyhow, I believe Randall is 
booked, and the Arcadian colonists with 
the pretty daughter will have to complete 
their obliging attentions by burying him.” 

Mr. Dale placed the tin box on the floor 
while he closed, locked, and strapped the 
portmanteau. He then replaced it in its 
original position, and gave the travelling- 
bag, which he opened with a second key 
taken from his waistcoat-pocket, its turn 
of inspection. It contained nothing which 
called for his special notice, and was laid 
in a very few minutes in its place on the 
lid of the portmanteau. This done, he 
locked up the tin box in the smaller port- 
manteau—his own—restored all the appli- 
ances of the writing-table to their former 
order, and betook himself, note-book and 
pencil in hand, to the making of some 
apparently troublesome memoranda. What- 
ever their nature might be, they were 1n- 
tended to be strictly private, for they were 
written in cipher. 

“And now,” thought Mr. Dale, as he 
clasped his note-book and restored it to his 
breast-pocket, “it is all safe, I think, 
whichever turn things may take. It would 
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be safer if I could have had a look at that 
pocket-book which lies securely in the 
good Samaritan’s despatch-box; but, as 
that can’t be accomplished, there’s no use 
in thinking of it. If the little he said 
about himself be true, there’s no one at 
the other side of the world looking out 
for Randall, or likely to trouble himself 
or other people as to that gentleman’s 
resources. People are generally wise 
enough to know that inquiries after an 
individual under a cloud are more likely 
to lead to the discovery of debts than to 
the revelation of assets. I must not be 
too secure, and I will not; but the odds 
are tremendously in my favour. And now 


for a good sleep, and an early visit to the 
patient to-morrow morning.” 


The night passed in the sick man’s 
room with but little to mark its pro- 
gress. Mrs. Simcox, the nurse, was b 
no means of the Gamp tribe; but neither 
was she of a sentimental turn, and the 
best security perhaps that one could have 
that her business would be well done was 
the fact that it was her “ business,” and 
so regarded. She neither let a patient off 
any remedy or régime ordered for him, or 
disturbed him by fussy attentions; she 
avoided the error of zeal, while she prac- 
tised the virtue of strict obedience to 
superior authority. Well trained and free 
from “ views,” Mrs. Simcox was a valuable 
person, and Mr. Randall was safe in her 
hands. She rarely committed herself to 
an opinion as to the probable result of 
any illness in which she attended ; but she 
saw, shortly after she was left alone with 
him, that her present patient was in a bad 
way, and the circumstances of the accident, 
and his being installed at Mount Kiera 
Lodge, were sufficiently unusual to touch 
the woman’s fancy, and to rouse her to 
more than common interest in him. 

There was not much suffering in the 
case; the injury inflicted by the fall was 
of a nature to numb pain, and the nursing 
of it was not difficult. But the experi- 
enced woman, sitting by the bed-side in 
the night watches, and noting attentively 
the half-open eyes, the dry harsh skin, the 
darkened month and heaving nostrils of 
her patient, conscious of the shadow over 
the face which seemed to float between it 
and her own, made up her mind about Mr. 
Randall’s prospects with more decision 
than his fellow-traveller had ventured to 
define them. Seeing, likewise, that it was 
the face of a man in the prime of life, and 





had once possessed the good looks which 
dispose all women favourably to their 
owner, she made her mind up with a 
touch of genuine regret. 

He had friends somewhere, of course, 
though here he was under the roof of a 
stranger, and it would come hard upon 
them to hear that he was gone, thus. It 
would come hard upon him, too, poor 
fellow, when he should come to himself, 
struggling out of this semi-unconscious- 
ness to the recognition of the fact, to the 
sight of the strange faces which were to be 
the last his eyes should rest on, and the 
sound of the strange voices which were to 
be the last his ears should hear. She felt 
pretty sure such consciousness would come, 
and that, when it came, the end would not 
be far off. Better for him, if it were not 
to come at all; if he could change the semi- 
slumber which held him now, to all appear- : 
ance, painlessly, for “the sleep which knows 
no waking;” better, but not likely; her ex- 
perience told her that. Life would make one 
more vain assertion of itself before it should 
be quite worsted in the war which disease 
had been waging with it, with this man’s 
body for a battlefield, for manya day. Ah, 
well! it would be better than dying in a 
hospital, after all; there would be only 
strangers near, but kind strangers, gentle- 
folk, like himself—like what he was once, 
at all events—and that was asweet-looking 
lady she had seen when she arrived. 

In the early morning, when the night- 
light had been extinguished, and the wel- 
come sounds of household life were break- 
ing in upon Mrs. Simcox’s watch, she 
was roused from a permissible doze by a 
cautious tap at the door. She rose, and 
found that her early visitor was a person 
whom she had not seen before. A rather 
tall man, with dark eyes, hair, and mons- 
tache, stood without, and as she peeped 
round the edge of the door in the peering 
way characteristic of those whose attention 
is habitually directed to the shutting out 
of draughts of air, he addressed her with 
politeness : 

“How is your patient this morning, 
nurse?” 

“T can’t say,” was the rejoinder. “TI 
don’t know till Dr. Gray tells me.” (“It’s - 
that Dale, for sure,” thought Mrs. Simcox, 
“he’s the only man in the house besides 
the master; and, what’s more, I know I’ve 
seen him before; and there’s something 
hid away in my mind against him. I'll 
find it, and in the meantime I won't be 
too civil to him.”’) 
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‘“‘ Has he passed a good night? ” 

“Neither good nor bad,” answered 
Mrs. Simcox, withdrawing her head, and 
showing so unmistakable an intention of 
shutting the door, that Mr. Dale took 
hold of the external handle. ‘ There’s no 
change to be expected.” 

“T will come in and see him, if you 
please.” 

“T think you had better not, sir;” she 
added the civil monosyllable hesitatingly. 
‘“‘Tt’s fever, and there’s no knowing what 
disturbs a sick man, and what doesn’t.” 

“‘T am the sick man’s friend, and the 
only person in the house who knows him 
—and I mean to see him,” said Mr. Dale, 
in a tone of not unreasonable anger, 
making so decided a movement to enter 
the room that the nurse had to fall back, 
or be ignominiously pushed away by him. 

“ Oh, certainly, sir,” she said. ‘I only 
obey the doctor’s orders; if other people 
break them, it’s no fault of mine.” 

She stood aside. Mr. Dale walked into 
the room, now luminous with the light 
of the summer morning, gently filtered 
through persiennes and curtains, and ap- 
proached the bed. He closely inspected 
the sick man, examining him as critically 
as if he had been a doctor—the nurse, 
meantime, eyeing himself almost as closely 
—and said : 

‘He seems to be very bad indeed. Has 
he spoken at all?” 

“Oh yes; he’s spoken a good deal, but 
nothing I could make out. His head 
seems full of a journey he was going on.” 

“Very likely, poor fellow; nothing 
more probable; for he and I were going 
back to England together.” 

Mrs. Simcox made no answer in words, 
and betrayed no curiosity, but she shook her 
head with easily-interpreted significance. 

“Do you think he knows anything that 
is going on in the room?” 

“‘T shouldn’t like to say, sir. That’s a 
thing nobody can’t answer for off hand; 
leastways, they don’t ought to. I’ve been 
surprised many a time, when my patients 
have recovered, at the things they’ve gone 
over quite correct, that have been said and 
done when we thought they knew nothing 
about anything, and were only just—not 
dead, for you couldn’t call it alive; and so 
I never give my opinion about what sick 
people know, or what they don’t know.” 

“T will remain with him awhile, if you 
would like to get away for a bit, and have 
your breakfast.” 

The offer was a tempting one, and, 





coming from the only person in the house 
who had, so to speak, any right in her 
patient, Mrs. Simcox considered herself 
entitled to avail herself of it. 

Ina more civil tone than she had hitherto 
adopted in speaking to Mr. Dale, she said 
that she would be glad to get into fresher 
air for a few minutes, and left him sitting 
by Edward Randall’s bed. 

When she returned, the few minutes had 
stretched to a good half hour, but she had 
not been required. The condition of the 
patient was unchanged. He looked fear- 
fully wan and wasted in the morning light; 
his brown hair lay dank and scattered about 
his sunken temples, into whose hollows it 
seemed as if a finger, dipped in dark blue, 
had been pressed; the crust of fever stained 
his chapped lips brown; and over all his 
face there brooded the indescribable look 
of anxious melancholy, which in mortal 
sickness does not yield even to the effacing 
power of stupor. 

On her return Mr. Dale rose. 

“He has hardly moved,” he said, “ and 
has not spoken a word. I will leave him 
now, and see him again when the doctors 
come. Dr. Gray brings another with him, 
I understand ? ” 

** Yes, sir, Dr. Marshall.” 

Dale left the room, and had hardly done 
so when Mrs. Simcox said, half alond, 
slapping her knee with her hand, “I have 
it. Dr. Marshall’s name has brought it all 
to my mind. I remember now, when I saw 
this Dale, though it was only for a moment, 
and how I came to know his name. Bessy 
West! Of course it was Bessy West!” 

The association of ideas evidently inte- 
rested Mrs. Simcox, for she pursued it for 
several minutes, sitting with her eyes 
fixed upon the floor until a slight matter 
diverted her attention. A sudden ray of 
light struck the matting, and illuminated 
a small object which lay on it, between 
the foot of the bed and the window. The 
sparkle caught Mrs. Simcox’s quick eye, 
and she went to see what caused it. She 
found the glittering object was a key, 
and presently she espied a second. 

“These have been shook out of his 
pockets,” she said to herself, “‘ when they 
took his clothes off here, and they don’t 
ought to lie about. I shall give them 
up to Mr. Pemberton.” This she did 
at the earliest opportunity, and Mr. Pem- 
berton, recalling the fact that Dale, in 
handing him the sick man’s keys, had let 
them fall, easily accounted for these two 














being found on the floor. 
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“The chain was unscrewed, of course, 
and they dropped off. Thank you, Mrs. 
Simcox. It would have been awkward if 
they had been lost, for one of them looks 
very like the key of a valise.” 

John Pemberton added the two keys, in 
the nurse’s presence, to the articles of his 
unfortunate guest’s property which he 
had on the previous evening deposited in 
his despatch-box, and he examined the 
keys already there. He had guessed 
rightly; the screw which should have 
joined the chain was unfastened. 

This trifling incident was succeeded 
by Mrs. Simcox’s report of her patient’s 
condition. She looked, and was, very 
tired ; and she learned with gratitude 
that Mrs. Pemberton intended to replace 
her for some part of the day. As for the 
question of infection, she could not say; 
but, for her part, she was always of opinion 
that any mischief there was to be done in 
that way was done from the first—it was 
general, and “got about in the house,” 
and couldn’t be helped. The best way was 
for. people not to think about it, though 
of course it was too bad to get into trouble 
through strangers. .John Pemberton cut 
the good woman rather short in her ram- 
bling talk, and hurried out to meet the 
doctors. 

“Decidedly the juvenile stepmother is 
Mrs. Harris herself,” thought Mr. Dale, 
when he found himself breakfasting with- 
out his hostess; and his vanity was some- 
what ruffled. Mrs. Pemberton was sin- 
gularly devoid of curiosity, to say the 
least of it, if she did not feel any on the 
subject of her as yet unseen guest; and 
this supposition stimulated his curiosity 
not a little. John Pemberton, also, was 
absent, and only Ida met the stranger 
at the breakfast - table — met him with 
the ease and kindliness of a well- bred, 
unaffected girl, and explained her father’s 
absence by telling him the doctors had 
arrived to hold their consultation upon 
poor Mr. Randall. Ida believed he was no 
better. 

“No better, but no worse, I think,’’ said 
Dale; “ I have seen him this morning, and 
had a talk with the nurse.” 

“Tam very much obliged to Mrs. Sim- 
cox,” said Ida, handing him a cup of tea; 
“she has said something to papa, which 
has put him off the notion of sending me 
away. It would have been horrid to have 
to go.” 

“Yes; you would have been bored, and 
what a loss to—those you must have left 





behind,” said Dale, with just the affecta- 
tion of ending the sentence differently 
from his first impulse, which made it 
almost an impertinence. 

Ida, whose instincts were as true as her 
inexperience was complete, looked a little 
surprised, a little haughty, and said, after 
&@ moment's pause : 

“T was not thinking about whether I 
should be bored or not, Mr. Dale; I was 
thinking about leaving my father and Mrs. 
Pemberton in trouble and anxiety.” 

Dale felt that he had madea false move, 
and recorded the hint. The pretty daughter 
of the Arcadian colonist went in for duty 
and principle, sentiment and sacrifice, did 
she? Very good, he knew the jargon of 
that sort of thing, as well as many other 
kinds of jargon. Ida, having made her 
majestic little protest, turned the conver- 
sation back to the sick man. 

“T suppose,” she said, “he is too ill to 
know, otherwise it would be dreadful to 
him to be in a strange place, with strangers. 
Only think what illness must be away from 
one’s home and one’s own.” 

The girl’s sweet dark eyes were mois- 
tened with bright tears at the image of 
distress her fancy conjured up. 

“Don’t you think it depends on the 
place and the people?” said Mr. Dale, 
with conciliatory sympathy. “ Strangers 
like your father, and a strange place like 
this beautiful house, don’t seem to me 
to be very terrible adjuncts to such a 
condition as Randall’s. And then you 
think and talk of home as a young lady 
who has grown up amid its best blessings 
naturally thinks and talks, but as few of 
the men who have to rough it in the busy 
world could remember, or even imagine it.” 

She hardly understood him; but his 
words awakened some vague sorrowful 
notion of neglected, desultory, wayfaring 
lives in her mind. 

“Do you mean that Mr. Randall has no 
home?” 

** None, so far as I know. I have met 
him knocking about at two or three places 
—the last was Goulburn—and he had no 
one belonging to him at any of them. I 
don’t know anything about his people in 
England, or whether he has any; but I 
should say, judging by his style of talking 
about life in general, that he is a long way 
better off here than he’s used to.” 

“ Poor man!” 

“ Ah, he is awfully unlucky, even so.” 

“You have a home, I suppose—I hope 
—Mr. Dale ?” 
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“In the colony? No. I have a home 
in England, and a most undesirable one it 
is; but here I am a mere vagabond. I was 
tempted out by the gold fever; andall I 
have to say is, I did not die of it, but I 
came very nearit. I have made enough 
money to go back, and be not quite penni- 
less on my arrival, while I look out for 
something to doin England. That is the 
truth about myself, and it is not interest- 
ing, is it, Miss Pemberton ?” 

She did not give him a direct answer, 
but took refuge in a safe generality. 

“How hard it is,” she said, “ that 
money cannot be more evenly divided! It 
seems to me that some people have too 
much, that it bothers them; aud then one 
is always meeting others who would be so 
much the better of a little more.” 

“One meets the people who would be 
the better for a little more at every turn; 
but I have yet to encounter the individual 
who has too much.” 

“Oh, have you? I know several,” said 
Ida, smiling with sweet and serene con- 
viction; “and Mrs. Pemberton says in 
England it’s even worse; that the very 
rich people there are more encumbered 
with their money than the very rich people 
here, because there’s so mucu more form 
and fuss in life.” 

“Mrs. Pemberton has lived recently in 
England ? ” 

“Yes, pretty recently. Papa and she 
have been married five years, and she was 
here more than a year before that.” 

“*T have not had the pleasure of seeing 
her yet.” 

“‘T assure you it is a pleasure to see her. 
She is perfectly lovely.” 

“Tt is unusual to find a step-daughter 
so enthusiastic about a step-mother; but 
Miss Pemberton is unlike the rest of the 
world in more ways than one.” 

Another false step! Again she felt, and 
looked, surprised and haughty. 

“Tf you have breakfasted, Mr. Dale— 
as there seems to be no chance of papa’s 
coming—lI shall ask you to excuse me,” 
were the next words Ida spoke, and she 
rose as she said them. 

He made an eager but imprudent effort 
to retrieve this second error. 

“You promised to introduce me to Dick 
this morning,” he said. ‘“ Have you for- 
gotten? Iam most anxious to see him.” 

“T could not go out just now,” replied 
Ida, gravely. “I am'not sure but that 
Mrs. Pemberton may want me, and I must 
remain within call.” 











With these words, Ida rang the bell, 
and walked out of the room, leaving Mr. 
Dale with an uncomfortable conviction 
that he had made an unfavourable im- 
pression, and an unpleasant consciousness 
that he had been quietly but decisively 
snubbed. 


The doctors had come and gone. They 
had made a long and careful examination of 
the patient, and they concurred in opinion 
on the case. Mr. Randall might have 
survived the fever, but the injury received 
in the fall from the coach must have 
killed him, not immediately, not even very 
quickly, and not by a painful death. There 
was no hope; it was a question of time. 
Dr. Gray was sincerely concerned for his 
friends; Dr. Marshall was disposed to be 
angry with the Pembertons. 

“Very Quixotic, I call this kind of 
thing,” said Dr. Marshall, when, their 
inspection of the patient over, they ad- 
journed to the drawing-room for consul- 
tation. 

“Very Christian, I call it,” retorted Dr. 
Gray, hotly, “and quite inevitable into 
the bargain. What the deuce was Pem- 
berton to do?” 

“Send him on in the carriage, I should 
say.” 
cf He would not have lived an hour.” 

“Perhaps not, but Pemberton didn’t 
know that. And he had better have died 
in an hour than linger on here for a 
few days, and bring all this trouble on 
them. However, it’s done, and it can’t be 
undone. We had better see Pemberton 
now, and be off. Do you come back with 
me?” 


The doctors had come and gone; and 
John Pemberton had to tell his wife what 
they said. He went to her at once, and 
found her seated by the sick man’s bed. 
There was not an atom of colour in her 
face, but she was perfectly calm, and as 
she lifted her eyes to her husband's, 
she saw what he had come to tell her. 
She drew one deep breath, and her hand 
closed on the coverlet. John Pemberton 
took her into an adjoining room, and she 
was the first to speak. 

“There is no hope, John. I have been 
sure of that all along.” 

“Poor fellow—I am sorry for him, 
Mary; but—but, oh, my love, how sorry 
I am for you!” 

She put her arms round his neck, and 
laid her face on his breast. 
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“T can bear it very well, John,” she 
said. “And, if there comes a moment 
when it is very hard to bear, I shall get 
courage by remembering that it might 
have been you, and then I should have 
had to bear that, all the same.” 

Then she kissed him, and left him, and 
returned to her post by the side of the 
dying man, her first love, who had forsaken 
her, spoiled all her life in her youth, dark- 
ened the face of day to her heavy eyes for 
some of her best years—to quit it no more 
until the end should come. Every hour 
of the past was with her there ; every hope, 
every joy, every pang, an infinite pity and 
pardon, and a grateful, almost awful 
wonder that there could be so good and 
noble a man in the world as her husband, 
and that he should be hers. 

John Pemberton told Mr. Dale what 
the doctors had said, and that gentleman 
received the intimation with a becoming 
touch of serious regret for the fate of his 
friend. He made it additionally serious, 
perhaps, from a misgiving that he might 
not be expected to remain at Mount Kiera 
Lodge. But John Pemberton had no such 
stuff in his thoughts, and in the next few 
sentences made it evident that he regarded 
Mr. Dale’s presence as a matter of course. 
_ “Do they give any hope of his recover- 
ing complete consciousness ? ” asked Dale. 

“Yes ; they hold it to be almost certain ; 
and there will be little more suffering, they 
think. He is quite quiet now.” 

“Would it not be well to direct the 
nurse to have me sent for at once when 
he does recover consciousness? He may 
be able to give me instructions as to his 
wishes, which he would not give to any 
other person. And he ought not to see 
only a strange face.” 

“TI will tell her to send for you, of 
course,” said John Pemberton; “ but he 
would not see only a strange face in 
any case. My wife knew him intimately 
in England seven years ago.” 


SOME BAD OLD INDIAN CUSTOMS. 
PART II. 

“ Hanaine like a fringe upon the borders 
of the cultivated plains ”—to use Professor 
Lassen’s picturesque expression—the dark- 
complexioned remnants of the aboriginal 
population of India, driven to the hills and 
natural fastnesses of the country by their 
more civilised Aryan conquerors, have pre- 
served, until quite recent times, the cruel 
and barbarous usages of their forefathers. 








Enjoying a bad pre-eminence among these 
was the inhuman rite of human sacrifice 
which prevailed among the Khonds not 
more than a quarter of a century ago. It 
was not, indeed, until the suppression of 
the Goomsur insurrection in 1836, that its 
existence was brought to the knowledge 
of the Indian Government. 

It was then ascertained for the first 
time by Mr. Russell, a Madras civilian 
charged with the pacification of Goomsur, 
that human beings were annually sacrificed 
by the people of the adjacent hills as an 
offering to the genius of the earth, sym- 
bolised by the rude effigy of a peacock. 
According to the Khonds, the Sun-god, 
whom they name Boore, or Bella Pennu, 
is the source of all good and the creator 
of the universe. Unfortunately, however, 
he grew weary of solitude, and called into 
being Tari, or Thadha Pennnu, the earth- 
goddess, whom he took unto himself as 
his consort, but who turned out evil and 
the mother of misery. To appease and 
conciliate this dread power, the Khonds 
offered up human life as the most precious 
of all things, and thus hoped to insure good 
crops, and to avert sickness and other 
calamities. The rich colour of the tur- 
meric, their staple article of produce, 
they believe to be imparted, in some mys- 
terious manner, through the morsel of 
human flesh buried in their fields; and 
in some parts it was deemed necessary to 
propitiate Manicksoro, the god of battles, 
by the appropriate oblation of human blood. 
Neither sickness nor death was in their 
eyes the result of natural causes. Death 
might be inflicted in battle by the will of 
the gods, or by wild beasts, into whose 
bodies certain persons peculiarly endowed 
have entered through divine will. In like 
manner it was through the agency of these 
strange beings that sickness was ordi- 
narily produced, though at times it might 
proceed from wicked sorcerers who had 
acquired this mischievous power by un- 
hallowed acts. When a magician of this 
evil type was discovered, or denounced, he 
or she was straightway burnt to death, 
close by the funeral pyre of the deceased. 

Human sacrifices were offered up in dif- 
ferent ways in different districts. The 
victim might be of either sex, and of any 
age, though male adults were preferred as 
being the most costly, for it was essential 
that a price should have been given—a 
prisoner taken in war being therefore un- 
suitable. Children, however, were often 
sold by near relations, and even by parents, 
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while kidnapping from the plains, and 
even from other hill-tribes, was a common 
and not unprofitable profession. Prices, 
of course, varied according to circum- 
stances, from so small a sum as three or 
four rupees to fifty, eighty, and even a 
hundred. Money, however, being scarce, 
it was usual to pay in kind, at the rate 
of twenty-five to forty gunties each—a 
buffalo, a jug, a goat, a brass pot, or any 
other article of live stock or household 
furniture, being reckoned as a guntie. 
Persons purchased or reared for sacrifice 
were termed Meriahs, and were always 
well treated until the fatal hour arrived. 
They were indulged, indeed, in every 
wish, and the females often obtained a 
respite by bearing children to the village 
youths, though their offspring were de- 
voted from their birth to the earth-god- 
dess, and their fate was shared by their 
mothers when past the prime of life. The 
actual sacrifice was performed by a jani, 
or priest; but the pooja, or offerings of 
incense and flowers, to the idol, was the 
province of a Khond child, under seven 
years of age, called “‘ Toomba,”’ who was 
maintained at the public cost in a state of 
isolation. For a month previous to the 
sacrifice, the intended Meriah was hung 
with garlands, and became the centre of 
much riotous debauchery. On the last 
day but one, the victim, well-nigh stupe- 
fied with intoxicating drugs, was placed 
at the foot of a post, surmounted by the 
“counterfeit presentment ” of a peacock, 
while the assembled multitude danced 
around him in a ring, singing hymns to 
the goddess. On the morning of the 
sacrifice the Meriah, still in a state of 
stupefaction, was anointed with oil, and 
borne in procession round the boundaries 
of the village, preceded by noisy music. 
Having returned to the post, a hog was 
killed, and its blood allowed to flow into 
a pit made for the purpose. The poor 
wretch was then thrown down, and his 
face pressed into the gore until suffocation 
ensued, when the priest cut out a piece of 
his flesh, which was buried near the spot 
as an offering to Thadha Pennu. The 
spectators thereupon flung themselves 
upon the dead body, hacking and tearing 
it with their sharp knives, each anxious to 
carry off to his own fields a morsel, how- 
ever small, of the consecrated victim. 
The head and face were alone spared, 
and either burned, or buried with the 
bare skeleton. The rites concluded with 
dragging a buffalo calf in front of the 





post, and cutting off its forefeet. On the 
morrow the villagers again gathered to 
the spot, the women dressed and armed as 
men, and releasing the miserable calf from 
its sufferings, cooked and feasted upon its 
carcase. To the priest was usually given 
a hog, or a calf, with a little rice, and 
another day was wasted in eating, drink- 
ing, and dancing. 

Among some other tribes it was cus- 
tomary to fix the victim between two 
bamboos—one placed across the shoulders 
and the other across the chest—and to 
press them together till life was literally 
squeezed out. In other places the neck was 
thrust into a bamboo, cleft in two, when 
the priest broke the ankles, knees, elbows, 
and wrists with a curiously-curved axe, 
sharp as a razor. In their eagerness to 
possess themselves of a morsel of the flesh, 
the worshippers often turned their knives 
upon one another, and severe wounds were 
given and received In yet other districts 
the mob would rush upon the living but 
stupefied Meriah, tearing the flesh from 
the bones, but carefully avoiding the head 
and the bowels, which were burnt with the 
skeleton, and the ashes mixed with the new 
grain as a preservative from insects. Some- 
times the Khonds beat the Meriah to death 
by striking him on the head with their 
heavy metal bangles, supplemented by a 
slit bamboo applied to his throat; some- 
times death was inflicted by stoning, or 
by blows with a bamboo. Indeed, the 
varieties of this horrible form of murder 
were almost infinite. 

Though very generally prevalent, human 
sacrifices were not absolutely universal 
throughout Khondistan. Wherever a close 
intercourse with the plains had been esta- 
blished, and wherever the influence of the 
less ferocious Hindoo was appreciably 
felt, the Khonds had gradually substituted 
the inferior animals for human beings, 
while still retaining their old superstition 
that, to propitiate their deities, the effusion 
of blood was indispensable. But if in a 
few villages the Meriah sacrifice was dis- 
continued, there were others in which 
twenty would be offered at a time. Every- 
where an ample supply of victims was 
kept ready. In several districts from fifty 
to one hundred were found by the British 
officers, commissioned to effect the sup- 
pression of this odious rite. During the 
cold season of 1848-49 no fewer than 
three hundred and seven Meriahs were 
rescued, and in the spring of 1854 Colonel 
Campbell was able to report that, with the 
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assistance of his zealous subordinates, he 
had succeeded in rescuing one thousand 
two hundred and sixty Meriahs in all, and 
in registering eight hundred and thirteen 
Poossias—that is, Meriah women and 
their illegitimate children, who were 
thereby secured from danger and moles- 
tation. Some difficulty, however, was 
experienced at first in inducing the 
Meriahs to apply themselves to any 
labour or handicraft by which to earn a 
livelihood, and some of them even re- 
turned to the hills, preferring a short 
life with idleness, to length of days with 
drudgery. Perhaps the most efficient 
means of reclamation have been the roads 
constructed within the last twenty years, 
affording easy means of communication 
between the hill country and the plains, 
and opening up to the Khonds a new 
career of industry. Of one particular 
road Colonel Campbell reported in 1853, 
“ Already is the road well frequented by 
Brinjaries carrying cotton to the coast. 
About twenty thousand bullocks have 
passed this season, and these will return 
loaded with salt. The Khond inhabitants, 
instead of waiting in their villages for the 
arrival of the travellimg merchants, who 
at certain seasons ascend the mountains to 
purchase turmeric, oil seeds, and other 
produce, now carry these articles to the 
weekly market at Doi, near Sohnpore (on 
the Mahanuddee); obtain better prices ; 
and purchase what they may require at 
more reasonable rates. 1 met several large 
parties of Khonds and Ooriahs going to 
the fair, and among them a good many 
women, who, until the opening of the 
road, had never ventured on the journey.” 
The same humane and intelligent officer 
had the gratification of receiving the 
thanks of the chiefs of many districts 
and villages, for having prohibited human 
sacrifice, without any increase of sickness, 
and without any injury to the crops. In 
some places he was asked what they were 
to say to the deity, and on being told to 
say what they pleased, the head man ex- 
claimed: “Do not be angry with us, O 
goddess! for giving you the blood of beasts 
instead of human blood, but vent your 
wrath on that sahib who is well able to 
bear it. We are guiltless.” And thus, 
within the space of twenty years, the 
horrible practice of human sacrifice was 
Stamped out in an almost inaccessible 
country, three hundred miles in length 
by one hundred in breadth, and not only 
were hundreds of lives saved for the time 





being, but the slaughter was averted of 
thousands of inoffensive beings in the 
coming years. 


Not more than fifty years ago European 
magistrates were not unfrequently sur- 
prised and pleased to come, in their official 
circuits, upon a village exceptionally clean, 
neat, and respectable, inhabited, apparently, 
by a superior order of peasants, prosperous 
and well conducted. In such cases the 
domestic relations were invariably marked 
by gentleness and indulgence on the part 
of the parents, to which the children re- 
sponded by obedience and affection. Little 
did the English officers imagine, as they 
addressed a few words of compliment and 
praise to the head man of the community, 
that they were surrounded by the most 
skilful and dangerous murderers the world 
has ever witnessed, or that the intelligent, 
respectful old man, to whom they were 
speaking, was the leader of a gang of 
stranglers, and accessory to the violent 
death of, perhaps, several hundreds of 
human beings. There were no symptoms 
of recklessness or remorse. Compassion 
and repentance were alike uncalled for 
in those whose acts were regulated by 
the direct guidance of a divine power. 
The goddess Bhowanee demanded human 
victims of her worshippers; and the 
happiest man was he whose hand had 
despatched the greatest number of souls 
to Hades. In the beginning, indeed, the 
Thugs were Mohammedans; but, after a 
time, Hindoos were initiated, and a curious 
compromise effected between the two 
creeds. Bhowanee, or Kalee, was assumed 
to be another name for Fatima, Moham- 
med’s daughter, and the spouse of Ali; 
and, so far, a common faith united the fol- 
lowers of the two opposite and adverse 
religions. It was Bhowanee who sent the 
omens that guided her votaries to their 
victims, or stayed their hands when the 
moment was inauspicious, and who, for a 
time, disposed also of the bodies of the 
slain. In the latter days, however, the 
Thugs were left to their own devices to 
efface the evidences of their guilt; for, de- 
spite the injunctions of the goddess, one of 
them had presumed to look back after 
quitting the scene of slaughter, and had 
seen Kalee in the act of devouring a corpse, 
whose head and feet alone projected from 
either side of her cavernous mouth. Still, 
she did not utterly abandon her chosen 
people, but bestowed upon them one of her 
teeth for a pickaxe, a rib for a knife, and 
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the hem of her garment for a noose. These 
instruments were all sacred, especially the 
pickaxe, which, called in profane language 
a “‘kodalee,” became known to the initiated 
as @ “ kussee,” after it had been solemnly 
consecrated by certain rites, rather gro- 
tesque than awe-inspiring. 

With a view to disarm suspicion, the 
Thugs usually travelled in small parties, 
which could rapidly concentrate at a given 
point, and as rapidly disperse ; and with the 
exception of those who carried the corpse- 
knives or daggers, they had no weapons 
of any kind. It thus seemed natural 
enough that they should seek to place 
themselves under the protection of those 
who went armed to the teeth, and this 
favour was seldom, if ever, refused to the 
courteous, obliging, intelligent travellers, 
of whom there were always some who 
could relieve by music and song the weari- 
someness of the long halts during the 
fierce mid-day heat, or in the darkness 
of moonless nights. At times the Thugs 
and their intended victims would proceed 
together for several days, until a favourable 
opportunity presented itself. If assistance 
were needed, signals were made by the dust 
of the road, by stones, and by leaves, which 
were sure to bring up comrades following 
in the rear; and, as a rule, the Thugs pre- 
ferred to be in a majority of three to one, 
though at a pinch they would venture 
upon their task with smaller odds. For 
choice, they selected the evening, when all 
were carelessly seated or reclining upon 
the ground, chatting, laughing, smoking, 
and enjoying themselves. By degrees the 
Thugs would so arrange themselves that 
when the jhirnee, or signal, was given, 
one seized the victim by his hands, another 
by his feet, while the third from behind 
dexterously drew the “roomal ” round his 
neck till the vital spark had fled. The 
bodies were then slashed, and a somewhat 
shallow trench excavated, into which the 
dead were hastily flung, after being stripped 
of clothes and ornaments, when the earth 
was quickly filled in and trampled down, 
and the gang proceeded onwards in search 
of other prey. It is on record that some- 
times from a dozen to twenty days would 
elapse before the fitting moment arrived, 
and, even then, it would occasionally happen 
that the business had to be accomplished 
while the travellers were on foot. Even 
horsemen were sometimes attacked, though 
only in very small parties, the chance of 
escape being multiplied by the restlessness 
or viciousness of a horse. As for pedes- 





trian travellers, scarce any numbers availed 
to save them, parties of forty and even of 
sixty being summarily and ruthlessly de- 
spatched. Strictly speaking, it was for- 
bidden to kill women or individuals who 
were maimed, but the prohibition was 
seldom remembered in the presence of 
temptation, and to this unmindfulness of 
Kalee’s injunctions the Thugs attributed 
their ultimate discomfiture and suppression. 
Though for the most part broken up into 
small detachments, a gang of three or four 
hundred Thugs would concentrate with 
incredible swiftness, at any point where 
their leader needed their united co-opera- 
tion. A rich booty often rewarded their 
patience. In one instance so large a sum 
as sixteen thousand pounds was secured, 
but more commonly the prize would con- 
sist of wearing apparel, precious stones, 
and a few thousand rupees. Religious 
mendicants were exempted from strangu- 
lation, but at times they persisted in blindly 
rushing upon their fate, and on their per- 
sons would be found strings of pearls, little 
parcels of gems, and a good round sum in 
hard cash. Care was taken not to inter- 
fere with Europeans, for the twofold 
reason, that they seldom carried about 
with them anything more valuable than 
their firearms, and that they would cer- 
tainly be missed, and close inquiries insti- 
tuted to account for their disappearance. 
Besides, there was little chance of per- 
suading a European to accept their com- 
pany, or to rest anywhere save in his own 
tent, or in a Dakh bungalow. 

After a murder, a feast was almost in- 
variably celebrated; the chief dish at 
which was a quantity of goor, or coarse 
sugar, and it was believed that no one 
who had ever tasted of the consecrated 
dainty, whether initiated or otherwise, 
could resist the heaven-inspired impulse 
to Thuggee. The division of spoils was 
conducted in a very methodical manner, 
and with a scrupulous regard for honesty. 
Nor were the sick forgotten, or those 
who had been left at home to guard the 
families of the absent. The best proof of 
their mutual loyalty is the length of time 
the horrible fraternity were permitted to 
flourish, without exciting the suspicion of 
English officials. Their doings, indeed, 
were not unknown to native rajahs, 
nawabs, and other influential persons, but 
their silence was secured, partly by terror, 
partly by self-interest, for the Thugs 
never failed to propitiate the powerful by 
goodly gifts, while they carefully confined 
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their operations to parties of wanderers, 
strangers to the district in which their 
last hour arrived. It has been suggested 
that the Thugs derived their origin from 
the Sagartii mentioned by Herodotus in 
his description of the army of Xerxes, as 
a pastoral people of Persian descent, 
whose only weapons were daggers, and 
a lasso of twisted leather, from which 
neither horse nor man could escape if 
once the noose were tightly drawn. Be 
that as it may, the road between Agra 
and Delhi was rendered unsafe at the 
time of Thevenot’s visit, in the seventeenth 
century, by robbers, who employed “a 
certain rope, with a running noose, which 
they can cast with so much sleight about 
a man’s neck, when they are within reach 
of him, that they never fail so that they 
strangle them in a trice.” The brother- 
hood then consisted of seven clans, who 
were expelled from Delhi for murdering 
an imperial favourite, whose exactions 
had become intolerable. The different 
families thereupon dispersed themselves 
over India, from Mooltan to Arcot, their 
very existence being concealed from the 
British Government, until the fall of 
Seringapatam, at the close of the last 
century. The work of suppression went 
on slowly until Lord William Bentinck 
appointed a commission, invested with 
extraordinary powers, for the specific 
purpose of hunting down this monstrous 
institution. In the space of ten years, no 
fewer than three thousand six hundred 
and eighty-nine Thugs were apprehended, 
of whom four hundred and sixty-six were 
hanged; one thousand five hundred and 
four transported ; nine hundred and thirty- 
three imprisoned for life, and eighty-one 
for shorter periods; while eighty-six were 
liberated on bail; ninety-seven acquitted ; 
and fifty - six admitted as approvers; 
twelve escaped, and two hundred and eight 
died, before their guilt could be brought 
home to them. 

Thuggee, however, was not even then 
stamped out, nor was it until 1853 that 
the last was heard of that detestable 
fraternity. At the School of Industry, 
founded at Jubbulpore, the sons of old 
Thugs are taught various useful trades, 
and have learned to look with abhorrence 
upon the calling of their forefathers. At 
first the evidence of the approvers was 
accepted with considerable distrust, and, 
indeed, many of their stories appeared too 
horrible to believe, until General, then 
Captain, Sleeman, the chief officer of the 





Thuggee Commission, was sharply roused 
to a full recognition of the appalling 
extent to which that crime had been per- 
petrated. At one place he pitched his 
tents for the night in a small mango- 
grove, and all through the dark hours his 
wife tossed about, tormented by night- 
mare. At dawn on the following morning, 
one of the most trustworthy approvers, 
named Feringeea, desired to see him, and 
pointed to three spots, beneath which he 
declared many dead bodies had been 
interred. “A Pundit and six attendants, 
murdered in 1818, lay among the ropes of 
my sleeping tent; a Havildar and four 
Sipahees, murdered in 1824, lay under my 
horses; and four Brahman carriers of 
Ganges-water and a woman, murdered 
soon after the Pundit, lay within my 
sleeping-tent. The sward had grown over 
the whole, and not the slightest sign of its 
ever having been broken was to be seen.” 
On the ground being opened up, the bones 
of the murdered were found as indicated, 
and the approver then offered to show 
many similar receptacles close at hand; 
but Captain Sleeman had had enough for 
one day. That officer afterwards discovered 
that, during the three years he was magis- 
trate of the Nursingpore district, and flat- 
tering himself with the notion that no crime 
could be committed without coming under 
his cognisance, there was actually a Thug 
village only a quarter of a mile distant from 
his court-house; while, a few miles away, 
the remains of upwards of a hundred mur- 
dered men lay mouldering in the groves 
of Mundaisur. This Feringeea, in the course 
of a single expedition, had assisted in stran- 
gling one hundred menand five women; and 
it was discovered that, of twenty Thug ap- 
provers, the least experienced had witnessed 
twenty-four murders, while one had been 
present at nine hundred and thirty-one; 
the average for the twenty giving two hun- 
dred and fifty-six each. In Ondh the 
tracks of the Thugs covered one thousand 
four hundred and six miles, in the course 
of which occurred two hundred and 
seventy-four Beyls, or places where whole- 
sale murders had been committed. 

There were also Thugs who followed 
their calling on the Hooghly, particu- 
larly in the Burdwan district. The leader 
of a gang usually assumed the rile of a 
captain of a passenger-boat, with part of 
his gang at the oars or pulling the tow-rope 
along the shore, and others seated on deck, 
disguised as pilgrims, artisans, and small 
shopkeepers; while others, again, would 
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join travellers on the road, apparently 
bound for the river. These, on reaching 
the landing-stairs, would bless their good 
fortune at finding a well-appointed boat 
already half-filled with passengers, and 
would hurry on board, unconscious of im- 
pending fate. Presently, the look-out man 
would strike the deck with his hand three 
times, whereupon the helmsman would ex- 
claim, “ Bhugna ko pawn do” (“to my 
sister’s son give pawn’), and in an in- 
stant the pretended pilgrims and artisans 
would spring upon the astounded travel- 
lers, pressing the “roomal” tightly against 
their throats, and forcing their heads 
backwards. When life appeared to be 
extinct, they broke the backbones of 
their victims, and shoved the dead bodies 
into the river through a window on 
either side just clear of the watermark; 
but not a drop of blood was to be spilt 
without expiating sacrifices. Women were 
scrupulously spared by these wretches, 
and great care was taken to destroy all 
property of a compromising character. 
Their doings, however, were well known 
to the river police, though it was not until 
1836 that their existence was so much as 
suspected by the European officials. It was 
then discovered that eighteen boats, each 
manned by a crew of fourteen miscreants, 
had for years been plying their murderous 
trade in the most settled part of the Com- 
pany’s territory; but before another year 
had elapsed, one hundred and sixty-one river 
Thugs were apprehended, and thirty-eight 
more placed under surveillance. 

Shortly after the fall of Bhurtpore, in 
1826, a new branch of Thuggee was insti- 
tuted by a Rajpoot Thug, named Kheama, 
alias Nursing Dass, who assumed the 
appearance of a Byragee, or religious 
mendicant. His followers numbered in all 
about four hundred, and limited their 
wanderings to the country around Delhi, 
the Upper Doab, Rajpootana, and Ulwar. 
Under cover of their religious garb, these 
wretches, who travelled about with their 
wives and children, had little trouble in 
conciliating the confidence of strangers, 
especially poor persons, who gratefully 
accepted the proffered bowl of milk or 
social pipe, rendered fatally narcotic by 
the seeds of the datura. These particular 
Thugs followed the Megpunna system, 
which means that they murdered the 
parents for the sake of the children, whom 
they sold. Great precautions were taken 
to prevent the children from witnessing 
the massacre of their parents, and the 








wives and little ones of the Thugs en- 
deavoured by officious kindness to keep 
them from dwelling on the singular 
absence of their natural guardians. If, 
however, a child remained inconsolable, 
and uttered loud outcries, it was speedily 
put to death. At the same time, as their 
market value ranged from eighty to one 
hundred rupees, considerable forbearance 
was exhibited before recourse was had to 
extreme measures. 

Before setting out on a murdering and 
plundering expedition, these pious scoun- 
drels never omitted to sacrifice a goat to 
Kalee, to whom also they consecrated a 
certain portion of the spoils, which was 
invested in sweetmeats, fairly divided 
among the gang. Megpunnaism was a 
practice of brief duration. Commencing 
in 1826, it was extirpated by 1840, and not 
a trace of it now anywhere remains. Its 
founder, Jemadar Kheama, prided himself 
on being the son and grandson of a Thug, 
and the great grandson of a Jeypore 
Dacoit. General Sleeman was of -opinion 
that Thuggee was originally introduced 
by Nizam-ood-deen Ouleea, who rivalled 
the Emperor Toghluk himself in pomp 
and splendour, and was supposed to be 
possessed of the Dustol Ghyb, or super- 
natural purse, but whose riches were pro- 
bably acquired through his organised 
system of murder. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 
STANDING on the threshold, with her wakening heart 
and mind, 
Standing on the threshold, with her childhood left 


behind ; 
The woman softness blending with the look of sweet 


surprise 

For life and all its maryels that lights the clear blue 
eyes. 

Standing on the threshold, with light foot and fear- 
less hand, 

As the young knight by his armour in a minster nave 
might stand ; 

The fresh red lip just touching youth’s ruddy 
rapturous wine, 

The eager heart all brave, pure hope, oh happy child 
of mine! 


I could guard the helpless infant that nestled in my 


arms ; 

I could save the prattler’s golden head from petty 
baby harms; 

I could brighten childhood’s gladness, and comfort 
childhood’s tears, 

But I cannot cross the threshold with the step of 
riper years. 

For hopes, and joys, and maiden dreams are waiting 
for her there, 

Where girlhood’s fancies bud and bloom in April’s 
golden air ; 

And passionate love, and passionate grief, and pas- 
sionate gladness lie, 

Among the crimson flowers that spring as youth 
goes fluttering by. 
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Ah! on those rosy pathways is no place for sobered 


feet, 

My tired eyes have naught of strength such fervid 
glow to meet; 

My voice is all too sad to sound amid the joyous 
notes, 

Of the music that through charméd air, for opening 
girlhood floats. 

Yet thorns amid the leaves may lurk, and thunder- 
clouds may lower, 

And death, or change, or falsehood blight the jasmine 
in thy bower ; 

May God avert the woe, my child; but oh! should 
tempest come 

Remember, by 
of home! 


the threshold waits the patient love 





CAPTAIN NARES AND HIS COM- 
PANIONS: WHAT ARE THEY 
NOW DOING? 

IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


Many of us here at home are asking 
the question selected as a title for this 
paper; not merely the relatives and per- 
sonal friends of the officers and seamen on 
board the two ships, but others who admire 
pluck combined with prudence, discipline 
tempered with kindness, and adventure 
rendered valuable by scientific research. 
According to all human probability, Cap- 
tain Nares and his companions in the 
Alert and the Discovery are now iced 
up in the region northward of Baffin’s 
somewhere between eighty - one 


Bay, 
and eighty-four degrees north latitude. 
Winter is one prolonged night in those 


Arctic solitudes. The sun, even when 
the sky is clear, is not visible for three 
or four months together, as he does not 
rise above the horizon. The men would 
not so much mind the intense cold if they 
could only see about; but where there is 
nothing but lamp-light and lantern-light, 
rambling is difficult, even if not dangerous, 
on the ice surrounding the ships; while 
within board the daily duties at such a 
season are comparatively few, seeing that 
sailing, steaming, steering, reefing, un- 
reefing, casting anchor and weighing 
anchor, are alike brought to a standstill 
under such circumstances. The washing, 
scrubbing, cooking, eating and drinking, 
bed-making, fire-supplying, clothes-mend- 
ing, and other daily duties occupy a certain 
number of hours; but, unless the men 
sleep something like sixteen hours a day 
(by no means a desirable achievement to 
persons in good health), their spare time 
will hang terribly heavy on their hands— 
Supposing no special means are taken to 
prevent it. 

What Captain Nares and his companions 
are now doing, therefore, resolves itself 





chiefly into an inquiry—how are they 
amusing themselves? What are their 
occupations for the wearying hours of 
hyperborean darkness? It seems to us 
that there cannot be a better opportunity 
than this of showing what was done, in 
the direction now under notice, by the 
best of all Arctic explorers, Parry; the 
best of all in this respect, that he was 
the first to invent or discover the art of 
wintering in the Arctic regions, and of 
keeping all his men as healthy and cheer- 
ful there,.as they would have been at 
home. Parry’s voyages are pretty accu- 
rately known; but Parry’s detailed ac- 
count of his first wintering is not so 
familiar. The reader will not be sorry to 
be posted up on this subject, for it will 
supply him with the best of all clues to 
the probable doings of Nares and his com- 
panions at the present time. 

As geographical discovery is not our pre- 
sent topic, we will pass it over as briefly as 
possible. In 1818 the Admiralty sent out 
two expeditions—one to discover a north- 
west passage to the Pacific, the other to 
reach the North Poleif possible. Captain 
Buchan and Lieutenant (afterwards Sir 
John) Franklin, in the Dorothea and the 
Trent, took the Polar route, but barely 
succeeded in getting beyond Spitzbergen. 
Captain (afterwards Sir John) Ross, and 
Lieutenant (afterwards Sir William 
Edward) Parry, in the Alexander and the 
Isabella, were entrusted with.the north- 
west expedition. Ross arrived at a con- 
clusion that there was no outlet from 
Baffin’s Bay towards the west, likely to 
be available for a passage to Behring’s 
Strait and the North Pacific. Many of 
his officers strongly dissented from this 
view, but were obliged to defer to him. 
On the return of the ship to England, 
dissatisfaction was felt in official circles ; 
and another expedition was planned for 
1819, to examine the west coast of 
Baffin’s Bay more thoroughly than Ross 
had done. The Hecla and the Griper 
were fitted out, and placed under the 
command of Parry and Hoppner, the 
former being the responsible leader. In 
that same autumn Parry and his com- 
panions discovered Barrow Strait, Prince 
Regent Inlet, Wellington Channel, Parry 
Islands, and Melville Island, thereby earning 
the Parliamentary reward of five thousand 
pounds for reaching one hundred and ten 
degrees west longitude ; and by the middle 
of September the two ships were iced in 
on the coast of Melville Island, there to 
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pass a long, dark, and dreary winter in a 
spot they named Winter Harbour. 

There, then, we suppose them to be; and 
now we will see how they passed the winter. 

Many of the names which afterwards 
became famous in the annals of Arctic 
adventure, are to be met with among the 
officers of the two ships. William Edward 
Parry was chief of the expedition; 
Sabine, chief astronomer; Beechey, lieu- 
tenant; Andrew Reid, surgeon; James 
Ross and Griffiths, midshipmen. Parry, 
adverting in his “Journal” to the pros- 
pect of the two crews wintering in such 
a region, and the necessity for thinking 
‘of everybody and everything on board, 
drew attention to the fact that “ many of 
his duties were of a singular character, 
such as had, for the first time, devolved 
on any officer in His Majesty’s service, 
and might indeed be considered of rare 
occurrence in the whole history of navi- 
gation.” Of course it was a matter 
of good seamanship to attend to the 
security of the ships, the due stowing and 
preservation of the provisions and stores, 
the cleanliness and orderly arrangement 
of the cabins and store-rooms, with a 
place for everything and everything in its 
place. As much space as possible was 
left on deck for walking, to maintain 
means of bodily exercise for the officers 
and men. The health of everyone on 
board was stringently attended to. Mr. 
Edwards, chief surgeon, was able after- 
wards to report on the ample reward 
which was obtained for these thoughtful 
arrangements. The whole of the officers 
and men, with a few trifling exceptions, 
continued to maintain robust health; and 
it was not less gratifying to observe that 
their spirits were in perfect harmony with 
their bodily powers; insomuch that all, 
officers and men alike, were as effective at 
the end of the terrible season as they had 
been at the beginning. The berths and 
bed places were kept as dry and warm as 
possible, under the perplexing difficulties 
of intensely-low temperature and frozen 
breath ; and this, too, in face of the con- 
stant necessity for economising fuel to the 
utmost practicable degree. Careful regu- 
lations were made concerning the quantity 
and quality of food and drink, in relation 
to health on the one hand, and on the 
other to the quantity of provisions in 
store: very little difference being made 
between the dietary of the officers and 
that of the men. The clothing was looked 
after with the same degree of solicitude. 
The assistant officers were each made 





responsible for a certain number of men, 
in all matters relating to personal cleanli- 
ness, and to the tidiness and soundness of 
the clothing. All the men were mustered 
for medical and personal inspection every 
morning and evening; every part of each 
ship was daily visited by the commander, 
the first lieutenant, and the surgeon; and 
the gums and shins of the men were ex- 
amined once a week, to detect the smallest 
symptom of scurvy—that dreaded enemy 
of the older navigators. These regulations 
were carried out by Hoppner in the Griper, 
as well as by Parry in the Hecla. 

“Their spirits were in perfect harmony 
with their corporeal powers,” said the sur- 
geon. Here we have the key-note to the 
signal success of Parry’s admirable organi- 
sation. Thecommander’sjournalshows how 
alive he was to the mysterious influence of 
the mind upon the body. “‘ Under circum- 
stances of leisure, such as we were now 
placed in, and with every prospect of its 
continuance for a very large portion of the 
year, I was desirous of finding some 
amusement for the men during this long 
and dismal interval. I proposed, there- 
fore, to the officers, to get up a Play 
occasionally on board the Hecla, as the 
readiest means of preserving among our 
crews that cheerfulness and good humour 
which had hitherto subsisted.” 

And it was done. The officers entered 
with alacrity into the scheme. Lieutenant 
Beechey was duly elected stage manager ; 
and the first performance was fixed for the 
5th of November, 1819, to the great delight 
of the ships’ companies. Captain Parry 
himself (we believe, but are not quite cer- 
tain, that he had been raised from the rank 
of lieutenant to that of captain, on assuming 
the command of the expedition) became, 
temporarily, a hero of the stage, under the 
modest name of Mr. Parry. He considered 
that “this example of cheerfulness, by 
giving a direct countenance to everything 
that could contribute to it,” was not the 
least part of his duty, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which they were all placed. 

On November 4th the sun made his last 
appearance above the horizon for three 
months*; and, on the evening of the next 
day, the doors of the Arctic Theatre Royal 
were opened at half-past six, performance 
to begin at seven. Busy and enlivening 
occupation it was for the men to fit up the 
theatre on board the Hecla, and fine fun to 
the officers to get up and sustain their parts. 
The first piece represented was Miss in her 





* Captain Nares will have a longer night of winter 
than this, owing to his higher northern latitude. 
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Teens, in which Parry played Fribble, 
and Beechey the lovely Miss Biddy ; and 
there were songs between the acts. The 
scenery was painted by, or under the 
direction of, Mr. Stage-Manager Beechey, 
who was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
make the whole affair a success. The more 
masculine performers felt much indebted 
to the officers who assumed the difficult 
task of personating the female characters ; 
for, while animated and humorous, it was 
necessary to preserve a certain delicacy 
and tact. Parry was fully rewarded for his 
solicitude by noticing the marked success 
of this novel kind of cure for monotony. 
The first evening’s performance “ afforded 
to the men such fund of amusement as fully 
to justify the expectations we had formed 
of the utility of theatrical entertainments 
under our present circumstances, and to 
determine me to follow them up at stated 
periods. I found, indeed, that even the 
occupation of fitting up a theatre, and 
taking it to pieces again, which employed 
a number of the men for a day or two be- 
fore and after each performance, was a 
matter of no little importance, when the 


immediate duties of the ships appeared by | 


no means srfficient for that purpose; for I 
dreaded the want of employment as one of 
the worst evils that was likely to befall us.” 
An excellent judge of human character, 
wants, and weaknesses was Parry. 

The performances being planned for once 
a fortnight, Mr. Stage Manager found the 
necessity for appealing to his brother 
officers in various capacities. He asked 
them for contributions of new composi- 
tions, whether short dramatic pieces, pro- 
logues, epilogues, songs, or humorous 
recitations. His theatrical library—odd 
volumes which some of the officers had 
on their shelyes—comprised only six or 
seven pieces; and some of these were not 
well suited to the limited resources of the 
company. The appeal was not unsuccess- 
ful; for some of the officers put pen to 
paper, and produced random bits which 
brought tears of langhter down the cheeks 
of Jack Tar. 

The Royal Hecla Theatre, Arctic Regions, 
gave its second performance on the 24th of 
November. The mainstay of the evening 
was Foote’s farce of the Liar, in which 
Captain Sabine played Tom Wilding; 
Lieutenant Beechey, Papillion; and Mid- 
shipman Ross (afterwards Admiral Sir 
James Clarke Ross), Miss Grantham. 
After the farce Lieutenant Beechey, 
dressed as a sailor, gave a humorous de- 
scription of a sea-fight; and so ended an 


entertainment which the men thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

December, like November, was marked 
by two performances. On the 8th was 
represented Murphy’s farce of the Citizen, 
with Parry as Old Philpot; Beechey as 
Young Philpot; and Griffiths as Dapper; 
the lively Maria fell to the lot of one of the 
middies. On the 23rd was represented 
Foote’s roaring farce of the Mayor of 
Garrett; with Lieutenant Beechey as Jerry 
Sneak; Captain Parry as Mathew Mug; 
Griffiths as Snuffle; and Ross as Mrs. 
Bruin. After which came a new enter- 
tainment, written for the occasion, and 
bearing the title The North-west Passage ; 
or, The Voyage Finished. 

The old year passed away, and the new. 
year came—1819 gave way to 1#20. The 
Hecla and theGriper were iced up as firmly 
as ever; mid-day was only a little less dark 
than midnight; while the cold became 
more and more intense. The thoughtful 
commander had every reason to be satisfied 
with the good effect produced by the four 
performances in the improvised theatre ; 
every laugh that the men laughed was vir- 
tually a doctor, cheering the spirits and 
| keeping up the strength. Mr. Stage Man- 

ager Beechey was urged and encouraged to 
go on as he had begun; and he did so. On 
|the 6th of January was represented Gar- 
rick’s farce of Bon Ton; or, High Life 
Above Stairs. The company came out very 
| strong on this occasion: Lord Minnikin 
'was played by Captain Sabine; Sir John 
| Trotley by Captain Parry; Colonel Tivy 
by Midshipman Ross; Jessamy by Mid- 
| shipman Griffiths; and Lady Minuetto by 
| Léoutonant Beechey. But oh! the cold! 
When the thermometer descends below 
here at 





32° F., frost comes, and we, 
home in England, put on thick coats 
and warm gloves; when it descends to 


zero, or O° F., we say that such a 
degree of cold has not been experienced 
in England for ten, twenty, or, perhaps, 
fifty years; but we are absolutely ignorant 
of the cold which was felt in the Arctic 
theatre on this particular evening. Not- 
withstanding all the means of warming 
that could be safely adopted, the tempera- 
ture of the air in the theatre fell to minus 
12° Fahr.; that is, forty-four degrees below 
the freezing-point! It was a trial both 
to officers and men, actors and andience; 
but they bore up bravely, and laughed 
themselves into something like warmth. 
On the 20th of the same month was given 
the comedy of A Bold Stroke for a Wife, 





rather a formidable affair for so limited a 
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company. Parry impersonated Colonel 
Feignwell; Sabine, Freeman; Griffiths, Sir 
Philip Modelove; and Ross, Miss Lovely. 
This young midshipman, as we have said, 
was much in request for female characters, 
and was heartily thanked for his willing- 
ness to assist in a somewhat difficult 
department of stage arrangement. 

February came, and with it two more 
performances. The available store of 
dramas being so limited, repetitions were 
unavoidable. Miss in Her Teens and the 
North-west Passage were repeated on the 
2nd, while on the 16th the Liar was given 
for the second time. The month of March 
had in like manner its two performances, 
consisting mainly of revivals of the Citizen 
and the Mayor of Garrett. The sun had 
now made his longed-for reappearance ; 
preparations were commenced for spring 
sledgings; and the theatre was closed 
“for the season.” The poets were set to 
work to compose something to celebrate 
the occasion; and an appropriate address 
was spoken. The North Georgian Theatre 
(this was its official designation) was justly 
claimed to have done as much good as any 
theatre ever established ; seeing that the 
object in view, in every way a praise- 
worthy one, had been fully realised. 

In a manuscript Arctic newspaper, of 
which we shall more fully treat by-and- 
by, the comment after the last night’s 
performance ran thus: “Thus has ended 
a series of dramatic entertainments which 
have served to beguile the tedious season 
of a long and cheerless winter. In the pro- 
gress of the entertainments we have taken 
frequent occasion to express our convic- 
tion of the good effect which this kind of 
amusement has produced among those for 
whose diversion they were chiefly, if not 
exclusively, intended; and we may now 
add that each successive representation 
has tended to confirm this conviction.” 

Captain Parry, in his“ Journal,” gratefully 
acknowledged the same fact. He summed 
up the theatrical season with the following 
remarks: “Our theatrical entertainments 
continued regularly once a fortnight, and 
continued to prove a source of infinite 
amusement to the men. Our stock of 
plays was so scanty, consisting only of 
one or two volumes which happened acci- 
dentally to be on board, that it was with 
difficulty we could find the means of vary- 
ing the performances sufficiently. Our 
authors, therefore, set to work, and pro- 
duced a Christmas piece, a musical enter- 
tainment expressly adapted to our audience, 
and having such a reference to the service 





in which we were engaged, and the success 
we had so far experienced, as at once to 
afford a high degree of present recreation, 
and to stimulate, if possible, the sanguine 
hopes which were entertained by all on 
board of the complete accomplishment of 
our enterprise. We were at one time 
apprehensive that the severity of the 
weather would have prevented the con- 
tinuance of this amusement; but the 
perseverance of the officers overcame 
every difficulty; and, perhaps for the first 
time, theatrical entertainments were in- 
vented and performed with the thermo- 
meter below zero on the stage.” 

The researches of Parry in 1819-20 were 
so satisfactory to the Government, that he 
was sent out again in 1821, remaining out 
two winters, and returning in 1823. He 
transferred his flag to the Fury, and 
had for his second in command Captain 
Lyon, in the Hecla. We need say little 
about their theatrical doings, which were 
a continuation, with improvements, of 
those carried on in 1819-20. Captain 
Lyon was now stage manager, and the fun 
was right joyous. ‘Our theatre,” said 
Parry, “was on a larger and more com- 
modious scale, its decorations much im- 
proved, and a more efficient plan adopted 
for warming it, by which we succeeded in 
keeping the temperature several degrees 
above zero.” The closing night of this 
second theatrical season, 26th of February, 
was signalised by a capital performance 
of the Citizen, and High Life Below 
Stairs. Parry, fortified by the opinion of 
the surgeons, drew attention to one of the 
most notable medical results of the buoyant 
cheerfulness of actors and audience. ‘The 
astonishing effects produced by the pas- 
sions of the mind, in inducing or removing 
scorbutic symptoms, are too well known 
to need confirmation or to admit of doubt; 
those calculated to excite hope, and to 
impart a sensation of pleasure to the mind 
having been invariably found to aid in a 
surprising manner the cure of this extra- 
ordinary disease, and those of an opposite 
nature to aggravate its fatal malignity.” 

But what are we to think of a mas- 
querade—a masquerade without ladies ? 
In Parry’s third voyage, 1824-25, he re- 
solved to introduce this novel Arctic 
amusement. Every man, high and low, 
was invited to aid in the fun; and 
he afterwards spoke with gratitude of 
the complete success of the plan. ‘ Ad- 
mirably - dressed characters of various 
descriptions readily took their part; and 
many of these were supported with a 
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degree of spirit and genuine humour 
which would not have disgraced a more 
refined assembly. It does especial credit 
to the disposition and good sense of our 
men, that though all the officers entered 
fully into the spirit of these amusements, 
which took place once a month alternately 
on board each ship, no instance occurred 
of anything that could interfere with the 
regular discipline or at all weaken the 
respect of the men towards their superiors. 
Ours were masquerades without licentious- 
ness, carnivals without excess.” 

It would be worth a few degrees below 
zero to witness such original masquerading 
as that! 


HOW WE GET OUR NEWSPAPERS. 
A DAY WITH MESSRS. W. H. SMITH AND SON. 
As the hand points to two o’clock on 

the illuminated dial of St. Paul’s, Covent- 

garden, there is not much business doing 
in the great market. It is true that the 
heavy artillery has already arrived, and 
the piazza is strongly fortified by out- 
works of cabbages, ramparts of savoys, 
and bastions of turnips; but there is no 
bustle and no noise, save the slow 
grinding of a waggon-wheel, and the 
occasional crack of a whip. The middle 
row is silent and desolate. The cheerful 
buzz of the mart is hushed—the guardians 
of the cabbages and cauliflowers being en- 
gaged over hot coffee and tea, occasionally 
“laced” with something strong, in the 
drowsy public-houses, whose dim eyes 
are partially opened for their particular 
benefit. But as I turn away down Welling- 
ton-street the gleaming of lights and the 
roar of engines make me aware that I am 
on the threshold of Pressland—the domain 
of Queen Journalia—a much-bepraised and 
well-abused potentate, who knows not high- 
day nor holiday, to whom gaslight is as 
good as daylight, whose work goes on 
ceaselessly from day to day, from week to 
week, from year to year. Great packages 
are pouring out of the Field office, and as 

I pass the stronghold of the “ Sleepless 

One,” my ears are assailed by a clatter 

which proves that the motto “ Nunquam 

dormio ”’ is no vain piece of rhodomontade. 

Towards St. Clement Danes are tending 

carts, cabs, and men, bearing weekly news- 

papers of all sorts and sizes, of every shade 
of political and religious opinion, appealing 
to the serious, to the artistic, to the sport- 
ing fraternity. The centre of attraction is 
the huge building at the corner of Arundel- 
street—the establishment of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son, just waking into life. 








The ground-floor of this great focus of 
newspapers is furnished with a battalion 
of tables with passages between, like the 
alternate squares of a chess-board. Nearly 
all the great broad tables are naked and 
untenanted, save by piled-up sheets of 
brown paper. On looking closely at these 
I find, near their edge, a long strip of 
white paper pasted on and printed with 
the names of the weekly papers published 
on Saturday morning, with figures written 
against them, indicating the number of 
each ordered by the newspaper agent, or 
the clerk at the railway stall for whom 
the parcel is intended—so many Sporting 
Gazettes, so many Broad Arrows, Bell’s 
Lifes (or should it be “ Lives”?), Ex- 
aminers, Economists, Saturday Reviews, 
Dispatches, Lloyds, Licensed Victuallers’ 
Guardians, Fields, Land and Waters, Volun- 
teers’ Gazettes, &c. 

As a mass of Fields comes in, the listless 
men and boys, who have been standing 
about, looking now and then at the clock, 
suddenly dart towards Mr. Arden’s great 
table, craving for their share of the arrival. 
This gentleman distributes the quires of 
papers with mingled policy and impar- 
tiality among the eager claimants. These 
are sub-distributors, who again serve out 
the papers by quires, or by one, two, or 
half-a-dozen copies, to the men who make 
up the individual parcels, which are again 
inspected by “checkers,” who see that every 
parcel is correctly made up before it finally 
leaves the house. All this is done, as it 
must be done, in an incredibly short space 
of time. The organ of the grocery trade 
arrives, but cannot pass the door without 
attracting the notice of a quick-eyed youth, 
who fills the office of receiving-clerk, and 
jots down every parcel as it arrives. Flung 
down on the central table, the arrival is at 
once proclaimed by Mr. Arden. “Grocers!” 
he exclaims. One word is enough. There 
is no time for repetition here. There is a 
rush for “ Grocers,” and, as these are dis- 
tributed, the Saturday Review comes in 
and is duly cut up and divided. The next 
cry is “ Lands,” signifying Land and 
Water, for I must observe that long 
words are not in fashion at Messrs. 
Smith’s establishment. Cries for more 
“ Money, sir, please,” mean merely a 
demand for the Money-Market Review, as 
“Mining” signifies the Mining Journal, 
“Pub” the Morning Advertiser, and 
“Doctor” the Sporting Times, from the 
connection of Dr. Shorthouse with. that 
journal. In various parts of the great 
room the parcels are rapidly and accu- 
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rately made up and checked—not quite 
so simple a matter as might appear 
at the first glance. If all the various 
newspapers were sent in complete at once 
the work would be much easier; but, as 
an actual fact, they come in by instalments 
—are, in language germane to the matter, 
taken in “in numbers.” Hence a sorter 
cannot make up his parcel at once. He 
must take what he can get “to go on 
with ;” and the honest fellow “ goes on” 
quickly and good-humouredly, strug- 
gling earnestly to get through his work, 
for the clock- hands are moving inex- 
orably onward towards the terrible 
hour when the great “dailies” shall 
arrive, and the whole energy of the staff be 
concentrated on the task of getting rid of 
them, in the short space which intervenes 
between their arrival and departure. As 
four o’clock approaches, the ground and 
basement floors are alive with excitement. 
Round the distributors’ stalls the sorters 
implore the gift of two “Licensed Vic- 
tuallers,” one “Grocer,” four “ Lands,” 
three “ Doctors,” ten “Lloyds,” and so 
forth—each man carrying forward men- 
tally the balance of literature required to 
make up his group of parcels. As they 
are completed—some of immense size, 
others of more modest dimensions, they 
are checked, packed up strongly in the 
already directed papers, with the tallies 
attached, and, fallingapparently of theirown 
accord into the great groups destined forthe 
various lines of railway, are swept out of the 
way, stowed inside and outside the well- 
known red carts, and away they go, raising 
the echoes of the deserted streets. The 
coming and going is rapid now till about 
four o’clock, when the tables near the en- 
trance are again bared—ready for the 
“dailies.” At last these come, brought from 
the newspaper offices, in Messrs. Smith’s 
carts and vans. They come in bulk, un- 
folded, wet from the press. They come, not 
in quires, nor even in sizeable packages of 
a ream or so, but in hundredweights—in 
tons. To show that my modest description 
is not exaggerated, 1 may as well state 
that the weight of the Times alone, dis- 
patched every morning by Messrs. Smith, 
amounts to five tons. A great van has 
just arrived, loaded to the brim, with the 
outer sheets only of the Thunderer, in- 
stantly pounced upon by an eager and 
active regiment of workers, and carefully 
checked by the ever-watchful receiving- 


clerk. No sooner are those advance-guards | 


divided thananother van drives up,crammed 
within, and piled high without, with the 





first instalment of the Daily News. Next 
comes the Daily Telegraph, in relays of 
van and cartloads; the Standard in massive 
heaps ; the Hour, the Morning Advertiser, 
the Morning Post. Now is the tug of war. 
Receiving, counting, sorting, checking, all 
this must be done at racing pace, for the 
first early paper train starts at ten minutes 
past five, three from other stations at a 
quarter-past, one at half-past. The activity 
and promptitude displayed by everybody 
are almost infectious. As the great moun- 
tains of newspapers arrive, and are seized 
upon, cut up into hills and hillocks, and dis- 
patched, I feel that I am gradually grow- 
ing active and industrious. I catch myself 
walking about with a briskness entirely 
foreign to my normal condition. Possibly 
my eye brightens. I feel as if it did. Is 
it the keen air of a winter’s morning which 
affects me in this unwonted fashion, or is 
it the bracing breeze of Pressland, the 
atmosphere of business and bustle, the 
sharp perception, the careful hurry, the 
hasty precision, the admirably organised 
and directed energy which almost takes 
my breath away? Very little encourage- 
ment from the firm and courteous pre- 
siding genius would induce me to fall to, 
and shoulder a pile of the Daily News, 
and rush wildly with it—whither? By 
Jupiter! there’sa chance! That heap of 
Standards is toppling over. It is too 
much for that new hand. I give him a 
lift, and we both feel relieved. 

Papers are still pouring in and pouring 
out, as the vans tear off to catch the early 
trains. Not all of these depend entirely 
upon the central department. At the 
Great Northern Railway Station at King’s- 
cross, as at the Great Western Station at 
Paddington, there is a sorting and dis- 
tributing room, with a well-trained staff 
of Messrs. Smith’s officials, who are 
“fed” with the “dailies” by carts set 
apart for their special service, so that the 
last minute may be worked up, and the 
last tick got out of the clock, before the 
train moves out on its northern journey. 
On the Midland and North Western lines, 
the organisation is carried a step farther, 
the parcels for the more distant stations 
being made up en route for Leicester and 
Stafford, but the Brighton and other lines 
are supplied from head-quarters, and there 
is work enough for more than a hundred 
men and boys till seven o’clock this morn- 
ing. On the basement floor more packing 
is going on, all kinds of odd parcels and 
work that would interfere with the action 
of the great human machine above being 
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done down here. It is pleasant to watch the 
folding engines at work. I am aware that a 
magnificent printing machine has recently 
been added to the Times office, which not 
only prints the paper, but folds it as well 
—a splendid piece of perfect mechanism, 
and of great use for such copies of the 
paper as are required in a folded state. 
It would, however, hardly facilitate the 
distribution of newspapers—at wholesale— 
if they were issued from the offices ready 
folded. Practical hands tell me that 
folded newspapers are very well in their 
way, but “tumble about,” and are more 
troublesome to count and pack than when 
in the original form. But yet a large 
number must be folded for distribution 
through the post. Here are the machines 
folding away at a great pace. At the side 
of a frame stands a boy, supplied with 
quire after quire of material. He pushes 
each sheet gently under a roller, and then, 
quicker than it can be followed by the 
eye, it is whisked to a lower story of the 
machine, and doubled once, caught by 
other rollers, and doubled again and again, 
twice, thrice, four times, and then shot 
out into a box, whence it is swiftly re- 
moved, to be enclosed in wrappers, all 
ready directed and stamped with postage- 
stamps of Messrs. Smith’s own private and 
particular pattern. The directions on the 
wrappers are not written—they are printed 
—the names of subscribers being kept in 
type, and printed off day by day as they 
are wanted. By this method no mistakes 
can occur, and the work is done cheaper 
than would be possible with the pen. 

The early morning’s work over, there is 
ample time to inspect the other depart- 
ments of the great house under the shadow 
of St. Clement Danes. The section de- 
voted to books is full of interest, and is 
divided into two wings—separate, but yet 
sympathising with each other—the book- 
selling trade and the circulating library; 
both suggestive to the observer of a pyra- 
midal system of book-keeping. Under the 
central dome sit four-and-twenty book- 
keepers, not exactly “all of a row,” but 
divided into eight sections of three in each. 
As the books arrive from the publishers 
by the hundred or thousand, they mount 
to these upper regions by a “lift,” and are 
carefully checked off by a vigilant officer 
before they are passed into store. A mighty 
store, indeed! In packages, in bales and 
boxes, and in bookbinders’ boards — on 
floors, tables, and walls—are regiments, 
nay, armies of books, cyclopedic and his- 
| torical, didactic and controversial; books 





of prayer and books of praise; books of 
poetry and travel; novels and romances; 
tales and sketches; brand-new works not 
yet reviewed; and reprints of authors 
whose names are known wherever the En- 
glish tongue is spoken ; quaint volumes of 
maxims, and useful hints on finance and 
farming, dress and deportment; the art 
of spelling, and the art of cooking. It is a 
land of books, carefully divided into coun- 
ties and wapentakes, cities and towns, 
hundreds and hamlets. What would the 
author of the Anatomy of Melancholy, who 
complained that in his time there was no 
end to the making of books, have said, 
could he have forecast that Bookland 
would have developed into anything like 
this? Just now, too, the ordinary book- 
trade is largely increased by the issue of 
Christmas numbers of magazines, like our 
own Davy’s Locker, and of children’s pic- 
ture-books, “ beautiful exceedingly,” in 
covers glowing with purple and gold. 

As in the newspaper department, agents 
and customers, as well as the clerks at the 
well-known railway stalls, are supplied 
with books by Messrs. Smith. Con- 
fining my remarks to the railway ven- 
dors, who are some four hundred in 
number, I may premise that every keeper 
of a railway stall is anxious to keep up 
his stock and increase his business; but 
he is not left entirely to his own devices. 
There are inspectors who visit the railway 
stalls, and form a shrewd idea as to the 
business doing at them, and the amount 
of stock which should be placed at the 
disposal of the local official. He is 
supplied with a stock-in-trade to begin 
with, and a regular account is kept 
with him in a separate book. These 
books form a little library in themselves, 
and are interesting as showing how each 
stall is recruited. As the stock of Mr. 
Cator, of Screwby Junction, is sold down, 
he writes to head-quarters for further 
supplies, which are sent to him in a parcel, 
the contents of which are checked as care- 
fully as the newspaper packages already 
referred to, and debited to him in his par- 
ticular volume. The task of getting the 
parcels together—not quite so rapid an 
operation as in the case of newspapers—is 
simplified by allotting him a separate re- 
ceptacle, on which his name is written, 
and in which are put his books, until the 
complete parcel is made up. So exactly 
is this department organised, that the num- 
ber of the packer who makes up the parcel 
is marked upon it. Mr. Cator’s book is 
not a simple debtor and creditor account, 
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but contains minute signs, which indicate 
the state in which the “ returns ” arrive at 
head-quarters—whether fresh, or damaged 
by wind and weather, and, if so, to what 
extent. By these means the stock held by 
him can at once be ascertained, as well as 
the condition of his cash account; anda 
pretty fair idea can be formed of the style 
in which he conducts his branch of the 
business, how far his demands for stock 
have been justified by sales, and also what 
care he takes of it. 

The records of the library department 
are kept with equal care by an elaborate 
system of checks, and tallies, and won- 
derful book-keeping, carried out by another 
detachment of clerks. Confusion between 
the bookselling and library departments is 
prevented by differently-coloured labels 
and an entirely separate set of books— 
yellow-backed these, with every man’s 
library account set forth in them, as well 
as the state of the books when returned to 
the central office. In snug rooms, at the 
top of the house, are sub-departments and 
sub-sections. There is a capdepartment, for 
issuing thecaps marked with the name of the 
firm; a card-room, for supplying the packs 
of playing-cards sold at railway stations; 
a rug-room, for railway rugs and straps; 
a string-room, for supplying the many 
wheels of cord used in tying up parcels; 
and a sweet-smelling collection of old tea- 
chests, used for packing books. While I 
have been strolling through labyrinths of 
books, and looking at the marvellously- 
organised machinery by which they are 
distributed, the newspaper men have been 
engaged in making out their lists of orders 
for the evening papers—sent out in similar 
fashion to the great morning journals, and 
business has again become brisk in the 
lower regions; but, of course, to a much 
smaller extent than during the rush before 
dawn. Passing through the engine-room, 
supplying steam-power to the machinery 
employed all over the house, I come to the 
printing department. 

It must be recollected that Messrs. Smith 
do not merely sell and lend books; they 
print them by hundreds of thousands, doing 
no small service to the reading world by 
supplying it with cheap editions of classical 
and popular works. From the printing and 
binding departments are turned much of 
that so-called railway literature, which 
really includes many of the best and plea- 
santest books in our language. Not only 
are the books printed, bound, and pub- 
lished by one house, but the very wooden 
stalls at which they are to be sold are made 





on the same premises. Here is a carpenter's 
shop full of bookstalls in every stage of pre- 
paration, from the rough deal boards to 
the finished edifice, inscribed with the 
name of the firm. Again onward, through 
legions of printers, engaged on printing 
in colours—an art much in requisition 
just before Christmas-tide. And now I 
cross the threshold of another kingdom— 
allied, indeed, to Pressland and Bookland, 
but yet, so far as this aspect of it is con- 
cerned, very foreign indeed. It is the 
realm of King Runnyrede. It is an oddly- 
shaped region. From the central palace 
at St. Clement Danes it spreads all over 
the United Kingdom, in long strips, in 
spots, and in patches. So long as you 
remain within these British Islands there 
is no escaping from King Runnyrede. You 
cannot take a twopenny ride in any class 
on any railway without being called 
upon to pay your respects to that omni- 
present monarch. The duty is not op- 
pressive, for he is no stern tyrant, but a 
ruler of the mildest paternal type. The 
instant you put your foot within a railway 
station he takes you in hand, he counsels, 
he advises, heimplores—even in his sternest 
moments he only questions and remon- 
strates with you—he never commands, 
he only “ woos you with his brazen face.” 
His assertionsare boldand uncompromising, 
but he does not compel you to believe him ; 
and it would be difficult indeed to repose 
implicit faith in ali his assertions. In gold 
and in silver, in all the colours of the 
rainbow, he tells you that ‘‘ Crackstone’s 
Cornflour is the Best,” and adds the warn- 
ing, “Take no other.” He does not mince 
the matter. He does not say it is merely 
good: he prefers the superlative. The 
secret is gently insinuated by a group of 
pretty little girls, who, while gathering 
cornflowers, have found all at once a box 
left by some benevolent fairy among the 
nodding grain—a box filled with great 
letters, which, as they are taken out one 
by one and arranged on a bed of poppies, 
actually assert that ‘“Crackstone’s Corn- 
flour is the Best.” We are happy until 
we are told, in glaring black and yellow, 
that “Crown and Bolster’s Cornflour is 
what it purports to be”—a dig in the 
ribs for Crackstone evidently. This is 
bewildering conduct on the part of King 
Runnyrede, and he is going down rapidly 
in our opinion, when he brings us up all 
standing with “Why pay more?” Yes. 
Why? Thatis the question, and a very per- 
tinent one. What do you think of yourself, 
my friend, as the father of a family, for halt- 
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ing between two cornflours, while you are 
wasting your substance in paying too much 
for everything? A pretty fellow, truly. 

You know the last quarter’s rent was 
not paid. You know that unless money 
drops like manna from the skies, you will 
never be able to meet that bill next Mon- 
day! Yet you go on in your old way! 
Be persuaded now, and to-night, before 
you go to sleep on that bed—which is 
included in the bill of sale to Maurice 
Grabenheim—just ask yourself the solemn 
question, ‘Why pay more?” After this 
mournful interrogatory, King Runnyrede 
counsels us gently: if you want puffs and 
frills, “‘ Buy of the manufacturer; ” if you 
want tea, ‘“ Cornuto’s is the Best;” but 
if you don’t like it, you can “Buy at 
Merchants’ Prices.” Do you want bread ? 
Here you are. Make your own, and take 
your choice of baking powder: “ Boreman” 
exults in medals, “ Yeastwick” in govern- 
ment patronage. You must be hungry; go 
to‘ Ladylove’s.” No, youare not. Thensus- 
tain nature with one of “Silvertop’s Soup 
Squares.” Look at the Bull in the Boat— 
just as he comes over from Australia— 
what can be nicer? Not pungent enough ? 
Try the “ Hallamshire Relish,” bound to 
edge your appetite like a Sheffield whittle! 
No! You want toread. Here is enough 
and to spare. Three great competitors— 
“The Largest Circulation,” ‘“ World-wide 
Circulation,” “The Largest Daily Paper.” 
Buy them all, and your ideas on things in 
general will be all the clearer. Your eyes 
would not stand it! Then “ Ask for Stede’s 
Patent Columbian Eye Sparkler,” and you 
are safe. But you want to be off. Tis well. 
Remember the countersign, “ The Lion, the 
Net, and the Mouse.” “None is genuine un- 
less signed—” But the train moves on. As 
it glides out of the station my eye is caught 
by the terrific announcement, “ Accidents 
will Happen,” and the stern command— 

. “Dye at Home.” 

In Arundel-street I am behind the 
scenes. I am in the property-room of 
Harlequin King Runnyrede. I mark his 
little traps, his neat transformations, and 
watch his scene-painter, and the careful 
carpenters who prepare the framework for 
his great effects. Here is an artist, hard 
at work on a canvas of huge size, big 
enough to contain “The World.” Here is 
another, drawing a spirited scene at foot- 
ball. Others picture forth fairy scenes of 
instantaneous breadmaking, rapid wash- 
ing with dry soap, or invent enticing 
questions or pleasant maxims of his 
majesty’s own particular type. Insurance 
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companies have of late become firm allies 
of King Runnyrede. His subjects supply 


,| them with superb almanacs, printed in half- 


a-dozen different colours, and gilt into the 
bargain. All these banners of his majesty, 
which are intended to hang upon the 
inner walls, are beautifully printed; and 
when we see that a separate impression is 
required for every colour employed, it is 
possible to form some idea of the work got 
through by his myrmidons. No sooner 
are the banners completed than they are 
passed under a perforating machine, in 
order that they may be strung up, and, 
to prevent tearing and rending, metal eye- 
lets are punched in-by another machine. 
As I forsake the domain of King Runny- 
rede to enjoy a stroll round the sumptuous 
stables, and inspect the clean-limbed, well- 
groomed horses, the business of whose life 
is to catch early trains, the partner in the 
great house to whom I am indebted for my 
trip through Pressland, Bookland, and 
the kingdom of Runnyrede, tells me 
that the whole of this great fabric grew 
from a desire, on the part of the founder, 
to catch the early coaches with the 
morning newspapers, in time to forward 
them into the country without losing 
twelve, or, perhaps, twenty-four hours, by 
letting them wait over till the next coach. 
To that end the light carts and swift horses, 
able to catch up the coach if she had started 
too promptly for the dilatory newspapers 
of half a century ago. In extreme cases 
the late Mr. Smith sent an express inde- 
pendent of all coaches and public convey- 
ances whatsoever. His greatest stroke 
occurred when King George the Fourth 
died. Immediately on the king’s demise 
a Government messenger was sent over to 
Ireland to inform the viceroy of that event ; 
but when he arrived, he was astounded to 
find that Smith’s express had beaten him 
by four-and-twenty hours—in fact, that 
all Dublin knew more than he did. From 
that great day the house has prospered 
even until now. 

As I drift out of this very “ big mill,” I 
notice that all the workpeople are busily 
engaged at tea, and find, on inquiry, that no 
more combustible matter than newspapers 
is allowed on the premises——lucifer matches 
and strong drink being specially “tabooed.” 
A placard hanging against the wall catches 
my eye, with the heading “ Provident Fund,” 
under which Messrs. Smith offer to take care 
of their workpeople’s savings, and allow 
them six per cent. on all sums of ten shil- 
lings and upwards—an excellent example 
to great employers of labour. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

‘“‘Russish!” cried my lady. “It’s a 
trick. I know the Ancrams, and there 
isn’t one of them, and never was one of 
them—of the Warwickshire Ancrams, that 
is—who would stick at a lie!” 

Lady Seely was in a towering passion. 
She had met Algernon Errington on the 
stairs as he was leaving her husband’s 
room for the second time that afternoon. 
Algernon had slipped past her with a 
silent bow, and had refused to return, al- 
though she screamed after him at the full 
pitch of her lungs. Upon this Lady 
Seely had gone to her husband’s room, 
and in a few minutes had drawn from him 
the confession that he had promised Alger- 
non to use his utmost endeavours to obtain 
a post for him on the Continent. And 
then, on her violent opposition to this 
scheme, Lord Seely had been led on to tell 
her pretty nearly what Algernon had told 
him; dwelling very strongly on the cir- 
cumstance that Castalia was in a strange 
excited state, and might not be deemed re- 
sponsible for her actions, But neither did 
this terrible revelation make much impres- 
sion on my lady. 

“Rubbish!” she said again. ‘“ And if 
she is in this queer excited condition, what 
makes her so ?” 

“Belinda, you do not realise the full 
extent. This is a more serious, a more 
frightful matter than you seem to think.” 

“Oh no it isn’t, my lord! You'll see! 
A young rascal to come here with his 
cock-and-bull stories, and try to frighten 
you into getting a berth for him! Why, 
there’s nothing to be had, if one was wil- 
ling to try, except the consulate at what’s- 
his-name, on the Mediterranean, that Mr. 
Buller mentioned when you spoke to him 
about my nephew.” 

“T thought that might be got for An- 
cram, Belinda.” 

“Got for Ancram! Fiddlestick’s end ! 
What next? If the consulate is to be 
had, Reginald shall have it, that’s flat !” 

Lord Seely lay back in his chair and 
groaned. 

“Yes,” cried his wife, her cheeks flaming 
with anger, until the rouge she wore 
seemed but a pale pigment on the hot 
colour beneath, “there it is! He has made 
you ever so much worse; upset you com- 
pletely ; thrown you back a fortnight, as 





Dr. Nokes said. He couldn’t think what 
was the matter when he came at one 
o’clock. No more could I. ‘ My lord ap- 
pears to have been agitated!’ said he. 
Agitated! Yes; I'd agitate that young 
villain with a vengeance if I could get 
hold of him!” 

“But you agitate me—me, Belinda. 
And, let me tell you, that you are not 
showing a proper feeling in the case as 
regards Castalia; my niece Castalia; poor 
unhappy girl!” 

My lady stood up—she had risen to her 
feet in her wrath against Algernon—big, 
florid, loud of voice, and vehement of 
will, and looked down upon her husband 
in his invalid’s chair. And as she looked 
into his face she perceived, and acknow- 
ledged to herself, that it would not do to 
drive him to extremities; that, on this 
occasion neither indolence, habit and bodily 
weakness on the one hand, nor sheer force 
of tongue and temper on the other, would 
avail to make him succumb to her. She 
changed her tone, and began to give her 
view of the case. She gave it the more 
effectively in that she spoke the truth, 
as far as the representation of her genuine 
opinion went. She did not believe a 
word about Castalia’s having stolen money- 
letters — Lord Seely winced when she 
blurted out the accusation nakedly in so 
many words—Not one word! As to the 
gossip in Whitford, that might be, or 
might not; they had but Ancram’s word 
for it. If Castalia was in this nervous, 
miserable state of mind; if she did pry 
on her husband, and prowl about the post- 
office, and even open his letters (that might 
be; nothing more likely!); if all these 
statements were true, what conclusion did 
they point to? Not that Castalia was a 
thief—my lord put his’ hand up at the 
word as if to ward off a stab—but that 
she was insanely jealous. 

The suggestion brought a gleam of com- 
fort to Lord Seely. And it approved itself 
to his reason. The one explanation was 
in harmony with all that he knew of his 
niece’s character. The other was not. 

*‘ Jealous, eh, Belinda ? ” 

“Of course! Insanely jealous, that al- 
ways was her character, when she lived in 
our house. She was jealous of Lady Harriet 
Dormer ; she was jealous of everybody and 
everything that Ancram looked at.” 

“ Jealous!” repeated my lord musingly. 
“ But to act so strangely ; to expose her- 
self to animadversion ; to go the length of 
opening desks and letters! She must have 
had some cause, some great provocation.” 
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“ Nothing more likely! Ancram is 
good-looking and young; and Castalia— 
isn’t.” 

“ But where did she procure that money 
without her husband’s knowledge ?” 

* Don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“And her extravagance, and running 
him into debt as she has done—it seems 
to point to some mental aberration, does 
it not, Belinda?” 

“ Oh, fiddle-faddle, my lord! Why this, 
and how that! How do we know what 
truth there is in the whole story ? ” 

“ Belinda ? ” 

“ Oh, bless you, I’m too old a bird to be 
caught by any chaff the Ancrams can 
offer me.” 

“But, good heavens, Belinda, it is 
utterly incredible——” 

“ Nothing’s incredible of an Ancram in 
the way of lying,” returned the great lady 
of that family, with much coolness. “ This 
young jackanapes has got into a scrape 
down at What-do-ye-call-it. Things have 
gone wrong in the office—I’ll be bound 
he don’t mind his business a bit—he and 
his wife have got into debt between them. 
He don’t like the place ; and after bother- 
ing your life out for money, he comes off 
here without ‘with your leave’ or ‘by 
your leave,’ and asks to be sent abroad. 
That’s my notion of the matter. And 
any way, if I were you, Valentine, I 
should take no sort of action, nor commit 
myself in any way, until I’d had Castalia’s 
version of the story.” 

Lord Seely pressed his hand to his fore- 
head, and writhed on his chair. “I wish 
to Heaven that I could go to the place, and 
speak with Castalia myself!” he cried. 
“ There are things that cannot be written. 
But here I am a prisoner. It is a dreadful 
misfortune.” 

«.“I can’t undertake to go trapesing 
down there in this weather,” exclaimed 
my lady. ‘ And, besides, I wouldn’t leave 
you just now.” 

Lord Seely by no means wished that 
his wife should interfere personally in the 
matter. He well knew that nothing but 
discord was likely to arise from any inter- 
view between Castalia and her aunt. 
“There is no one I could send,” he mur- 
mured. “No one I could trust.” 

“No, no! It would never do to send 
anybody atall. This kind of family wash 
} had better be done in private. I tell you 
what you do, Valentine—you just dictate 
a letter to me to be sent to Castalia. Send 
it off at once. When does Ancram return? 
To-morrow? Very well, then. Send it 





off at once, so that it shall reach Whitford 
before he does.” 

“Why so, Belinda?” asked my lord 
anxiously. 

“Why so? Dear me, Valentine; how 
st——unsuspicious you are! If Ancram 
was there when the letter arrived, do you 
suppose she would ever get it ?” 

Lord Seely stared at the florid, fat, un- 
feeling face before him, with a sensation 
of oppression and dismay. How was it 
possible to attribute such actions and 
motives to persons of one’s own family, 
with an air of such matter-of-fact indiffer- 
ence? It was not the first time that 
his wife’s coarseness of feeling had been 
thrust on his observation to the shocking 
of his own finer taste and sentiment—for 
my lord was a gentleman at heart—but 
this was an amount of phlegmatic cynicism 
which hurt him to the core. He could 
not forget that it was his wife who had 
promoted the marriage of Castalia with 
this young man. It was his wife who had 
declared that the Honourable Miss Kilfi- 
nane was not likely to make a better 
match. It was his wife who had urged 
him to put young Errington into the 
Whitford Post-office, declaring that the 
place was in every way a suitable one for 
him. And now it was his wife who coolly 


described Ancram as a wretch, full of the 
vilest duplicity ! 

The fact was, that my lady was by no 
means so indifferent on the subject, as her 
words and manner would seem to imply. 
She was not pained as Lord Seely was, 


but angered excessively. She foresaw 
various troubles to herself and her hus- 
band—even the distant possibility of 
having Castalia “returned upon their 
hands,” as she phrased it, and of having, 
sooner or later, to find money, or make 
interest, to get Ancram a berth, which she 
would more willingly have bestowed on 
some of her nearer kith and kin. And her 
fashion of venting her anger was roundly 
to declare Ancram Errington capable of 
anything! And in her heart she believed 
him capable of a good deal of falsehood. 
Lord Seely made no immediate reply to 
his wife’s suggestion. He was ill and 
grieved, and he felt as if his final exit 
from this world of troubles might not 
be altogether undesirable. His interview 
with Algernon had agitated him terribly. 
His interview with his wife—although she 
had opened the door for a ray of hope 
that things might not be quite so ter- 
ribly bad as he had feared—had certainly 
not soothed him. But, before the de- 
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parture of the evening mail that night, he | 
had completed and despatched a letter to| much injured and unappreciated by the 
Castalia. He had insisted on writing it | blundering chiefs at the Foreign Office, 
with his own hand, sitting up in bed to | yet to outsiders he maintained the dignity 
do so, although his fingers were scarcely | of the service, at the cost of a good deal of 
able to guide the pen. | trouble and starch. 

Meanwhile, Algernon was spending a| Algernon did not cry either. Indeed, 
very pleasant evening. He went to the | the combination of sentimental ballad and 
club to which the Honourable Jack Price | stout Dublin editor struck him as being 
had introduced him during the brief but- | pleasantly comic. But he paid the singer 
terfly period of his London existence.|so easy and well-turned a compliment 
There he found the genial Jack, friendly, | as put to shame the clumsy “ Thanks, 
affectionate, expansive as ever: a trifle| O'Reilly!” “By Jove, that was de- 
balder, maybe, but otherwise unchanged. | lightful!” ‘‘ What a sweet whistle you 
There, too, he found several of his former | have of your own!” and the general 
acquaintances (“old friends,” he called | shout of “ Bravo!” by which the others 
them), who, after having his name re- | expressed their approbation. And then 
called to their recollection by Jack Price,| he sang himself—one of the French 
said, “‘ Hulloa, Errington, where the dooce | romances for which he had gained a 
have you been hiding yourself?” and | little reputation, among a certain society 
shook hands with the utmost cordiality.|in town. The romance was somewhat 
Then Jack Price insisted on adjourning | threadbare, and the singer’s voice out of 
to a favourite haunt of his, and order- | practice ; still, the performance was favour- 
ing supper in celebration of Algernon’s | ably received. But Algernon soon changed 
unexpected visit. And the “old friends” | his ground, and, eschewing music alto- 
were flatteringly willing to do Algernon | gether, began to entertain his hearers with 
the honour of eating it. They were | stories aboutthe eccentric worthies of W hit- 
mostly unfledged lads, such as affected | ford, illustrated by admirable mimicry of 
very often the society of Jack Price, who | their peculiarities of voice, face, and phra- 
was really a kind companion, and gave | seology, so that he soon had the table in a 
the boys long lectures on steadiness of | roar of laughter, and achieved a genuine 
purpose and energy, illustrated by warn-| success. Jack Price was enchanted — 
ing examples from his own career, and | partly with the consciousness that it was 
delivered amid such agreeable accompani- | he who had provided his friends with this 
ments to moral reflection as hot whisky- | diverting entertainment, and explained to 
punch and first-rate Havanas. But there | every one who would listen to him: “Oh, 
were one or two older men: a newspaper | you know, it’s great! What? Great, sir! 
editor from Dublin, who had been at college | Mathews isn’t a patch on him. Inimitable, 
with Jack; and a grey-whiskered major| what? (ie is the dearest, brightest, most 
of cavalry, who had served with Jack | lovable fellow! What a burning shame 
during his brief military career; and a/| that a thing of this sort should be hidden 
middle-aged attaché to his majesty’s lega- | under a bushel—I mean, down in what- 
tion at the Grand Duchy of Prundenhausen, | d’ye-call-it! By George! What?” 
who had been a contemporary of Jack in| Yes; Algernonspenta veryagreeableeven- 
the Foreign Office. And all these gentle- | ing,andthoroughly enjoyed himself. Hecer- . 
men, being warmed by wine and meat, | tainly had a wonderful share of what his 
became excessively companionable and | mother called “the Ancram elasticity !” 
entertaining. The Dublin editor, a fat,| —— Soe 
short, rather humorous-looking individual, | 


self to be a mute inglorious Talleyrand, 
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Now Pablishing, 


sang Irish sentimental ballads with a sweet | - DAVY’S LOCKE R,” 


tenor voice, and, at the whisky-punch stage | 


BEING THE 


of the entertainment, brought tears into | 
the eyes of the cavalry major and Jack | 
Price. The middle-aged attaché did not | 
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cry; he considered such a manifestation | 
beneath. the dignity of the diplomatic | 
service. And although he affected a/ 
bitter tone, and secretly considered him- | 
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